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Notes on Books, &c. 


— Welcher 


‘o know ourselves 


ANGLO-IRISH BIBLIOGRAPHY 
TURE. 

I dare say some of your Irish corresponde nts 
would be willing to contribute to “ N. & Q.” 
short survey of the Irish press, during the first 
200 years after the introduction of printing, ¢. e. 
A.D. 1551—1751; and to give an estimate of the 
number of eriginal works published during that 
period. 
century that I have seen are miserable, both as 
regards type and paper. See Bishop Wetenhall’s 
laments on the subject, “ N. & Q..,’ 

eighteenth century the Irish booksellers 


AND 


In the 
seem to have chiefly subsisted by piracy ; issuing 
many neat reprints of English works. Of the few 
Dublin books of the eighteenth century which I 
possess, I shall make a note of two. The first is an 
edition "of Dr. Drake’s celebrated Memorial of the 
Church of England, “Dublin, printed in the 
Flourishing Year of the Church, for E. Lloyd, 
1711,” 12mo. This is not a mere reprint, but “ now 
first published from a correct copy.” It is dedi- 
cated to the Duke of Ormond, and contains a 
short memoir of the author. In the Dedication, 
the publisher speaks of the good success he has 
met with “in publishing the Eikon Bazilikey in 
the worst of times.” Appended is an 
Dr. Sacheverell’s Trial. This edition of the Me- 
morial is not noticed in Lowndes, nor indeed is 
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| contains “ the sixteenth edition 
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Toceque — Petrus | 
— A General In- 


Ib. — The Douglas and Wigton | * 


Utopia,” &c.— Quotations | 


Polemical | 


LITERA- | 


| Cesar Otway and Mr. Petrie. 


its singularity 


All the Irish books of the seventeenth | 
| diluting the 


* )ad S vii 971 | 


| formation not given in Mr. 


Account of 
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date of the first edition given; but see 
“N. & Q.,” 1* S. x. 262. The other book I have 
sé hed for notice is a neat and nicely-printed 
edition of Milton’s Poems, in two volumes, small 
8vo, embellished with a number of very curious 
and grotesque plates, and with a rubricated title- 
page,—“ Dublin: Printed on Irish Paper, for G. 
Risk, G. and A. Ewing, and W. Smith, Book- 
sellers in Dame Street, 17 48.”* The first volume 
” of Paradise Lost ; 
and has a convenient Index at the end, and Fen- 
ton’s Life of Milton prefixed. I have also “ the 
seventeenth edition” of Paradise Lost, issued by 
the same publishers, Dublin, 1765; containing 


| the same plates, though the worse for wear, type 


dull, and paper bad. It contains a much larger 
life of the poet ; and, instead of the Index, has a 
Glossary at the end. 
I have before me a little brochure entitled: 
An Essay towards investigating the Causes that 
have retarded the Progress of Literature in Ireland, 
and the most efficient means of promoting its 
Advancement. Read before the Belfast Historical 
Society, Nov. 25, 1840, by a Member. Belfast, 
1840,” pp. 108. The writer takes a survey of 
native serials, observing at the outset : — 

“ Never was there a more tragical history than that 
of Irish periodical literature: like that of our ancient 


monarchs, it comprises little more than a narrative of 
untimely deaths,” 


The notice of the Dublin Penny Journal is worth 
quoting here: — 


“ This Journal was commenced in 1832 by the Rev. 
At the highest, it attained 
a circulation of nearly 50,000 copies—which gradually 
fell to a regular sale of 10, 000 copies—a number altog ether 

unparalleled in the previous literature of this country. 
There was another point in which it might be proud of 
: it was almost the first literary production 
which set out on broad national ground, and catered for 
the intellectual wants of the people of Ireland, without 
aliment with the bitter waters of political 
or polemical discussion. It extended to four volumes, 
the spirit and tone of which have already begun to exert 
a salutary influence upon the general literature of the 
country.”—P. 97. 


For more details respecting this excellent Jowr- 
nal, see Dublin Univ. Mag., vol. xiv. pp. 397, 640; 
vol. xy. p.112. The ZDrish Penny Journal should 


always accompany the former, of which it is prac- 


tically the fifth volume. The Essay I have quoted 
refers to some magazines, and contains some in- 
Power's list; and if 
he should care to see it, it is heartily at his ser- 
vice. The Dublin Review (commenced in 1836, 
and edited by Dr. Wiseman for many years before 
he became Cardinal), I do not see in the above 





* 


Bishop Berkeley, writing in 1735, refers to the very 
small quantity of paper manufactured in Ireland, and the 
great quantities of foreign paper used by the booksellers 


even in England.—The Querist, 82, 83. 
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list. The notice of The Dublin University Review, 
given by Mr. Power, isincorrect. See “ N. & Q.,” 
3S, vy. 524. I was wrong, however, in stating that 
it was succeeded by the Dublin Univ. Magazine ; 
a Literary and Political Journal. The fact is, the 
two periodicals were contemporary during the 
first two years of their existence. The hand- 
somely-printed Quarterly then failed, and the 
double-columned and economical Monthly went 
on its way successfully. 





Amongst the curiosities of Anglo-Irish ‘litera- | 


ture in my possession, is An Essay for the Con- 
version of the Irish, Dublin, 1698, which I have 
already referred to in “N. & Q.,” 2°¢S, xii. 124. 
One of the historical arguments adduced by the 
author is sufficiently amusing and paradoxical, 
and affords a good specimen of the persevering 
and not very scrupulous efforts made by the Eng- 
lish to stamp out the nationality of the natives :— 


“T will not deny but that I press this [ Conversion | 
the more earnestly upon you, because I think you are 
originally English, and of British extraction. 
this, I shall not wholly rely on the testimonies of Tacitus, 
Polybius, and many other ancient Historians and Geo- 
graphers, who affirm that Ireland was peopled from 
Britain; but shall demonstrate it from the nature of the 
thing, which could not be otherwise : for before the use of 
the Compass was discovered, they could have no other than 
coasting voyages in sight of the shore. Hence it is, that 
all countries were first peopled by their next neighbours : 
Greece from Asia, Italy from Greece, France from Italy, 
England from France, and Ireland from Great Britain. 
So that what the old Irish Chronicles report to the con- 
trary, is not only false, but utterly impossible.” 

“To this I might add many of the Customs of the 
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To prove | 


Ancient Britons retained in Ireland to our own day: | 


your Bows and Arrows, Bolyes, Mantles, Glibs, Bards, 


Druids, and even your Gavelkind, are derived thence, | 


But what need we say any more, but that your Character 
is Sazon, and your Language originally Welsh.” 


“ Besides, two-thirds of those that are called Jrish here, | 


are beyond controversy of English extraction, and the 
progeny of the first Conquerors, or of such as came over 
afterwards from England to support them. Of this sort, 
in Munster, we have the Barrys, Courcys, Shkiddys, 
Golds, Coppingers, Gulways, Lumbards, Heas, Hodnets, 
Cogans, Lacys, Roches, Rices, Miaghs, Purcels, Sarsfeilds, 
Powers, Barrets, Fitzmaurice, Condons, &c. In Cox- 


wauGut, Burks, Birminghams, Dillons, Browns, Frenches, 


Kirwans, Bodkins, Linches, Athys, &c. In Letnsrer, 
Butlers, Fitz-Geralds, Nettervills, Plunkets, Aylmers, Pres- 
tons, Wogans, Barnwells, Cusacks, Flemings, Nugents, 
Hussys, Nangles, Keatings, Talbots, Sherlocks, Eustaces, 
&e. And in Unster, Savages, Dowdals, Russels, Pep- 
pards, &c., and many more. And when I have added, 
that there have been so many Cross-Marriages between 
the old English and old Irish, that there is scarce a man 
of any note but has of the old or new English blood in 
his veins, I have said enough to convince the world that 
you are of English extraction.” 

“As for your Language, it is originally Welsh, to 
which there are added some words of Latin and some of 
English ; so that you are deceived in believing that Jrish 
is a pure original language. But whatever it be, why 
should you not forsake it for the English tongue, which is 
much more copious, and which is by Law the Language 
of this Kingdom ? No reason can be assigned but Priest- 
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craft, to keep you in ignorance, and to uphold a feud 
| between us,”—Pp. 10—13.* 

The above passage tempts me to append some 

| of Bishop Berkeley’s characteristic queries : — 

“260. Whether there be any instance of a people’s be- 
ing converted, in a Christian sense, otherwise than by 
preaching to them and instructing them in their own 
language ?” 

“512. Whether our natural Irish are not partly Spaniards 
and partly Tartars; and whether they do not bear signa- 
tures of their descent from both these nations, which is 
also confirmed by all their histories ? ” 

“91. Whether the upper part of this people are not 
truly English, by blood, language, religion, manners, in- 
clination, and interest ?” 

“92. Whether we are not as much Englishmen as the 
children of old Romans born in Britain were still Ro- 
mans ?” 

The thought of ancient Ireland, like the re- 
membrance of Zion to the captives at Babylon, 
| seems to have a bewildering effect upon the mind: 

“then were we like unto them that dream.” And 
this effect is not confined to natives of the Green 
Isle, as the case of General Vallancey is sufficient 
to show. A more remarkable instance, however, 
we have in the case of an accomplished English 
theologian, the Hon. and Rey. A. P. Perceval ; 
who has come to the conclusion that Ireland is 
the Patmos of the Revelation, and that the 
Blessed Virgin was buried on Tara Hill. As the 
pamphlet in which these views are set forth was 
privately printed, and as it is the most curious 
work of Anglo-Irish literature which ever ap- 
peared, it well deserves a note. It is thus 
entitled : — 

“ Onterxes Hinernic® : or, A Brief Inquiry into the 
Source of Irish Christianity, —‘ Awake, awake, put on 
thy strength, O Zion! put on thy beautiful garments, 
© Jerusalem, the Holy City! Shake thyself from the 
dust, loose thee from the bands of thy neck, O captive 
daughter of Zion ! ’—ZJs. lii. 1, 2. 

“*For the Lord hath redeemed Jacob, and ransomed 
him from the hand of him that was stronger than he.* — 
Jer. xxxi. 11. 

“ Private Impression. DvuBiAN : 
Grafton Street, Booksellers to the University. 
Pp. 38, 8vo. 


Hodges & Smith, 
1849." — 


One of the most interesting passages in the 
Origines is an extract from Kohl, illustrated by a 
passage from Ussher: — 

* Bishop Heber has some admirable remarks on the 
“narrow and illiberal policy of supplanting the Irish by 
the English language;” and justly observes: “ No part 
indeed of the administration of Ireland by the English 
crown has been more extraordinary and more unfortu- 
nate, than the system pursued for the introduction of the 
reformed religion.”—See Life of Bp. Taylor, pp. exv.— 
exvii. 

+ Toplady speaks of a man who, not understanding a 
word of Welsh, was converted by a Welsh sermon, “Can 
there be a stronger proof,” he says, “that the work of con- 
version is the work of God only ?” 

t Cf.“ A Word to the Wise,” Berkeley's Works, Lond. 
1843, vol. ii, pp. 221-2. 
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“ Generally, when in the vicinity of a Round Tower 
there occur ruins of Churches, these are Seven in number, 
This has been explained by supposing that, previously to 
the appearance of St. Patrick, Christianity, and not 
Roman Catholic Christianity, had been introduced into 
Ireland. This ante-Patrician Christianity is said to have 
been introduced by the Apostle James, who first preached 


the Gospel in Ireland, and established the Eastern Church 


there, with the Rites of the same.”—P. 27 

Upon this Mr. Perceval observes : — 

“ There was a very ancient tradition that James, the 
same who is said to have gone to Spain, did preach the 
Word of Gop in Ireland, and chose there seven com- 
panions — Torquatus, Secundus, Indalecius, Tisephous, 
Eufrasius, Cecilius, and Isichius. And it may therefore 
be inferred that the clusters of Seven Churches, with the 
Round Tower accompanying them, were indicative of 
these Seven Disciples, and their enlightener James, the 
son of Zebedee. This is stated to have taken 
A.D. 41,— Ussher, ed. 1639, p. 5.” —P. 34. 

EIRIONNACH. 


rHE REV. 
DISTS” OF ST. 


ROWLAND HILL AND THE “ METHO- 
EDMUND HALL, OXFORD. 





wrote more than “a pamphlet ” onthe subject. I 
have no less than four now before me. Their 
titles (abbreviated) are as follows : — 


1. “ Pietas Oxoniensis; or a Full and Impartial Ac- 
count of the Expulsion of Six Students from St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. By a Master of Arts of the University of 
Oxford, 1768.” Price One Shilling, pp. 85. , 

2. “Goliath Slain: being a Reply to the Rev. Dr. 
Nowell’s Answer to Pietas Oxroniensis, &c., 1768.” Price 


| 2s. 6d., pp. 214. 


place | 
| 


“A Letter to the Rev. Dr. Nowell, &c., 1769.” Pri 
1s., pp. 45. 

4. “A Defence of the Doctrines of Sovereign Grace, 
&c., 1768.” Price 6d., pp- 48, 

On the fly-leaf of the last is an advertisement 
of a new edition of Pietas O.voniensis, with correc- 
tions, additions of “some extraordinary Anec- 
dotes,” and “A Word to the Monthly Reviewers ;” 


| and this second edition was published in 1768. 


| London 


Perhaps Rowland Hill may have written some of 
the letters that appeared on the subject in Thi 
Chronicle, Public Advertiser, Gazetteer, 


| Public Ledger, &e.; ; or he may have been the au- 


I transcribe the following from The Atheneum, | 


April 21, 66: — 
“On or about the 12th of March, 1768, 


were expelled from St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, for pray- | 


ing and preaching in prohibited times and places. It is 
very confidently asserted in both the dictionaries of living 
authors (1798 and 1816) that Rowland Hill was one of 
these: and the statement has often been repeated. It 
was confirmed, or, it may be, originated by his brother, 
Sir Richard Hill, writing a pamphlet on the expulsion, 
in blame of the college authorities. But the fact is, that 
Rowland Hill, in 1768, was at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in which University he took his degree of B.A. in 
January, 1769, with a low mathematical honour. He 
was then twenty-five years old, and therefore may very 
possibly have been at Oxford, have seen what would 
happen, and have changed his University. For he him- 
self was given to irregular preaching and praying, while 
a student, and found some difficulty in obtaining ordina- 
tion in consequence: he afterwards said that he found 
debauchery of any kind did not stand so much in the way 
of entrance into orders as irregular devotion.—Is it known 
whether he ever was at Oxford ?” 


The Dictionary of 1816 says that the 
land Hill was — 


educated at Eton, whence he removed to St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. From that University, however, Mr. H., 
who at an early age embraced the tenets of the Calvin- 
istic Methodists, was expelled in 1768 with five other stu- 
dents for assembling to pray and preach at prohibited 
times and in unauthorised places—a circumstance which 
excited no inconsiderable share of public attention. 


tev. Row- 


A reference to Sir Richard Hill’s tract, Pietas 
Oxoniensis, would have shown the writer that 
towland Hill was not one of the six expelled 
students, whose names were James Matthews, 
Thomas Jones, Joseph Shipman, Benjamin Kay, 
Erasmus Middleton, and Thomas Grove, and of 
each of whom a full account is given in various 
portions of the tract. The writerin The Atheneum 
probably refers to this tract ; but Sir Richard Hill 


‘thor of the four tracts. 


thor of the Epigram in The London Chronicle, 
which accords with his sentiments as mentioned 


: | in the last paragraph of The Atheneum article. 
six students | . 


“ Good Advice to Young Gownsmen, 
“ Ye jovial souls, drink, w 
And all shall then go well ; 
But, O take heed of Hymns and Prayer, 
These cry aloud—ExXPEL. 





e, and swear, 


Sir Richard Hill’s name is not given as the au- 
In addition to them, and 
to Dr. Nowell’s Answer to Pietas O.voniensis, the 
following pamphlets appeared on this subject 

“A Vindication of the Proceedings against the Six 
Me mbers of Edmund Hall, Oxford, 176 8.” 

“A Letter on the E xpulsion of Six Methodists from 
Edmund Hall, by Geo. Whitefield. 

“ Priesteraft Defended: a Sermon on the Expulsion of 
Six from Oxford, by the Shaver (J. Macgowan), 1768.” 

“ Serious Inquiry into Proceedings at Oxford, 1751.” 

I do not find any reference to the expulsion of 
these students in The Oxford Magazine, which was 
begun in July, 1768; or in The Oxford News- 
man’s Verses, or in The Oxford Sausage, of which 
new editions were published between 1764 and 
1772. Rowland Hilt has been wrongly accredited 
with expulsion from St. Edmund Hall; but, I 
may ask with The Atheneum writer, “ Is it known 
whether he was ever at Oxford ? ’ 

Curupert BEDE. 


THE BELLS OF ST. MICHAEL, COVENTRY. 

A friend has just sent me the following in- 
teresting account, taken from an ancient record. 

The bells were hung up in St. Michael's steeple 


in 1429. The tower was finished 1395 
In 1467, an order of leet : — 
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“ Also yt y* Clerks of both Churches ryng both dave 
bell and ‘curfewe, in due ty ‘me, and y* ye Clok be duly 
kept up, y* peyn of iiij¢ at ev’y default.” 


In 1488: 

“ This year was great peace in the realm, and for joy 
the Churchwardens of St. Michael’s and other well-dis- 
posed people, brought to St. Michael’s a great Bell, and 
called it Jesus Be, on which was — 


%® Jesus Hasarenus Ler Fudcoram in me misecicordiz. 


In 1496, the following order of leet for regu- 
lating the prices of ringing death peals was 
made : 

“ Yt isordeyned at y’is p’esent lete, that all man p’sones 
thatt heraftur will have the belles to ryng after y* 
cease of eny their frends, they shall pay for a pell ryng- 
yng w’t all y* belles, ijt, xx* y’of to ye Chirchew ard, and 
jiij4 to ye Clerks, And yf he well have but iiij belles 
xvj4, xij¢ to y* Church, and iiij¢ to ye Clerks. And as 
for iij belles, ev’r p’son y’t well have theym, to paye but 
iiij¢ to the Clerks.” 

Query. Who were these clerks ? 
clerics ? 

March 15, 1674, the»vestry agreed with Henry 
Bagley, Sen., and H. Bagley, Jun., of Chacomb, 
co. Northampton, that they shall have 55/. for 
casting the six bells into eight tuneable ones, of 
as deep tone and sound as they now are. 


Were they 
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“ xxiij. It™, that from henceforth there be no knells 
or forthfares rung for the death of any man; but in 
ease they shall be sick and in danger, or any of their 
friends will demand to have the Bell toll whiles the sick 
is in extremes, to admonish the people of their danger, 
and by that means to solicitate the hearers of the same 
to pray for the sick person, they may use it. And then, 


| if the person die for whom the bell tolled, and to give 


| 


de- | 


oe mottoes on these bells, copied by H. Wan- | 


Jan. 17, 1690-1 (Harl. MS. 6030, 2 b.): — 
H. B. 


ley, 
“ a 
2. Henry Bagley made me. 
3. T. E. F. George Downing, . 
4, I ring at six, to let men — 
When to and from their worke to go, 
5, Churchwardens names. 
i}. Henry Bagley made me. 1678. 
. L ring to Sermon with a lusty bome, 
That all may come, and none may stay 
1675. 
8. I am and have been call’d the common bell, 
To ring when fire breaks out, to tell.” 


In 1774 these bells were melted down, and a 
new peal of ten cast by Pack & Chapman, which 
are still in the tower. 

In the Chronicle of the Church of St. Martin, 
Leicester, just published by Mr. North, he gives 
Copy of Churchwardens’ Accounts, 1546, and 
therein are many receipts for Obyttes and Buryalls, 
thus: — r 

“ For Mr. West thobbett, v Belles, iiij*. 

It’m fore Mr. Drake thobbet, iiij Belles, xx*. 
It’m fore Mr. Daa, iij Belles, viij*. 
It’m Byard’s Wyfie, iij Belles, viij4,” &c., &e. 

By these entries at Coventry, and at Leices- 
ter, and no doubt very many similar records might 
be found, it would appear that, before the Re- 
formation, three, four, five, or six bells were rung 
in peal after the decease of a parishioner, as their 
friends might desire. And thus we can better 
understand Bishop Hooper's injunction, issued 


1551, about bells at death : — 


Cantate Domino Canticum novum. 1675. 
? 
.D. Vv. S. M. 


1675. 


1675. 


~ 


a | 


at home. 


warning of his death, to ring out with one bell it may be 
sufficient.” — Parker Society volume of Hooper's Works, 
p. 137. 


We learn hence that the ringing of many bells 
after the death of a person, was discontinued at 
that period, but that the passing bell was retained: 
for I believe that bell was always kmolled, and I 
have seen in the churchwardens’ accounts, temp. 
Edward IV., at St. Edmund's, Sarum, for “the 
Forthfare”’ received. H. T. Ertacompr, M.A. 

Clyst St. George, Devon. 

WERE WOLVES. 

The perusal of Mr. Gould's Book of Were- 
Wolves reminds me of the following Mogul tradi- 
tion, which proves that the belief in were-wolves 
existed in Central Asia as well as in Europe. 
Yuldooz Khan, tenth in descent from Japhet 
Khan, son of Noah, was chief of the Moguls after 
they quitted the mountains. He was grandfather 
of Alankooah, a lady extremely beautiful, who at 
the age of fourteen was married; her husband 
died three years afterwards. Alankooah being in 
her chamber one night awake, and mourning for 
her husband, a ray of light entered the window, 
and illuminated the whole of the apartment. This 
light suddenly condensed, and assumed the form 
of a handsome young man, who approached Alan- 


kooah. She strove to resist him, but without 
effect ; and after he had remained with her some 


time he assumed the form of a wolf, and in that 
shape left her apartment. This spirit for a long 
time continued in this manner to visit Alankooah, 
who at last found she was with child. Her rela- 
tions endeavoured in vain to destroy this spirit. 
The Moguls are still divided as to the nature of 
the man of light, as they call him; some conceiv- 
ing him to be an angel, some saying that the light 
of Allah visited Alankooah. She was in due 
time delivered of three sons at one birth, one of 
whom was the great ancestor of all the kings of 
Turkistan. 

A friend of mine residing at Nagpore in Central 


| India was told by his native servant, that a ghoul 


haunted a neighbouring burial ground. He went 
out at night, and shot the creature, which proved 
to be a hyena. His servant affirmed his belief 
that it cast off its human form, and assumed that 
of a hyena, on receiving its death blow. The 


ghil (Arabic) is supposed to be a sylvan demon 
of different shapes and colours, who devours men 

and animals. The ghu-i-bayabani is another wood 
| 
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demon. The former seems to be the original of 
the European loup-garou, or were-wolf. Some 
years ago [ read in a Madras newspaper that a 
party of shepherds in Oude discovered, inhabiting 


aden with an old she-wolf, a boy, the palms of | 


whose hands, and the skin over the knees, were so 
thickened as to induce the belief that he had 
been reared from his infancy by her, and had 
adopted her habits. Perhaps human beings reared 
by wild beasts, and seen associated with them in 
nocturnal wanderings for food, suggested the su- 
perstition about were-wolves. 

Our nursery tales of Beauty and the Beast, and 
Little Red Riding Hood are doubtless derived 
from Asiatic legends of were-bears and were- 
wolves, and the expression “he has a wolf in his 
stomach’ used by nurses when speaking of a 
child with an inordinate appetite may have ori- 
ginated in the same quarter. H. C. 


BApTisMAL ReeisterR oF CERVANTES. — When 
visiting this morning the church of Santa Maria, 
in Aleala de Henares, I asked the Padre Cura to 
allow me to see the baptismal register. The fol- 
lowing is, I believe, a correct translation of the 
register relating to the baptism of Cervantes : — 

“On Sunday the 9th of October, in the year of our 
Lord 1547, was baptized Miguel, son of Rodrigo de Cer- 
vantes, and of his wife Dona Leonor. 
sponsor; and J, Bachiller Serrano, Curate de Nuestra 
Sefiora, baptized him. The witnesses were El Sacristan 
Baltasar Vazquez, and Bachiller Serrano, who now sign 
our names. 

Should this copy of the register of the baptism 
of Cervantes never have appeared in “ N. & Q.,” 


many of them are of very small area; e. g. the parish of 
St. Doologes, in Ferns, is only forty yards square. In 
the case of St. John’s and St. Dominic’s in Cork, one is 
covered by a brewery, the other by a corn-mill.” 
Other examples may be found in the Archbishop 
of Armagh’s Charge (1864), p. 14. ABHBA. 


TowLaw Srorts.—Shying sticks at a live cock, 


| tied to a stake, used to be considered capital fun 


| with cruelty to animals. 


Juan Pardo was | 


. ° } oo ent 
please insert it when convenient, as it will interest 


many of your readers. I have just seen the place 
where the great writer was born. The house does 
not now exist; but the notice is placed on a wall, 
that here Cervantes was born. The insc ription, I 
think, has been given in “N.&Q.” [3°¢S. vi. 341. | 
H. O’Shea, in his recent Guide to Spain (p. 3, 
“ Alcala de Henares,” ed. London, 1865), makes 
a sad mistake in stating that the remains of Car- 
dinal Ximenez are still in the chapel of San Ilde- 
fonso; whereas he ought to have known that, 
some years ago, they were translated with great 
solemnity into the church of San Justo y Pastor, 
La Colegiata. J. Datron. 
Alcala de Henares. 


Smart PartsHeEs In IRELAND. — The following 
extract from the Rev. Alfred T. Lee’s valuable 
pamphlet, entitled Fucts respecting the Present 
State of the Church in Ireland (1865), opt 9, is 
worthy, I think, of a niche in “N. & Q.: 

“ Treland is divided into 2428 districts or civil parishes, 
for facilitating the collection of county rates; some of 
these districts have for more than two centuries ceased to 
be parishes in the ecclesiastical sense of the term, and 





in the good old times; but it would seem to be 
surpassed as a popular ‘amusement by the Towlaw 
Sports of this year of grace, 1866. I extract the 
following from a local paper, and ask for it to be 
pilloried in “ N. & Q.”: — 

“A Cruet Sport. — William Scott and Benjamin 
Halliday were charged at the Walsingham petty sessions, 
It appeared that on the 7th of 
April a certain festival, called the ‘ Towlaw Sports,’ was 
celebrated, the scene being a field belonging to the de- 
fendant Scott. Among these sports figured that of “ hole- 
ing the duck ;” for the enjoyment of which favourite 
pastime, as its name implies, a hole was dug some fifteen 
inches deep, and a drake placed therein. The unhappy 
bird’s feet were fastened to a board, whether with nails 
or string did not very clearly appear, and his head was 
exposed above the soil. To hit this head with sticks, 
supplied on terms of mutual advantage by Halliday, was 
the aim of the Towlaw sporters, and many seemed to 
have taken their turn, the drake quacking and bobbing 
his head in mortal terror at every throw, when the at- 
tention of the police was called, and that branch of the 
sports had to The bird profited little by the 
friendly intervention, however, being so exhausted that 
it was necessary to destroy it. The share of Scott and 
Halliday in the transaction was fully proved, and they 
were fined, the first 51, and the other 2/. 10s.; cagts to be 
divided between them, and three months’ imprisonment 
in default.” 


cease, 


CurHBerRtT BEDE. 
“ YESTERDAY.” —The last Edinburgh Review 
censures Mr. Hayman’s adjectival use of this sub- 
stantive (or adverb). Where its apocopé, “ vester,’ 
appears ungraceful or inconvenient, may not hes- 
ternal be substituted—as legitimate a derivative as 


| diurnal or nocturnal, and not more pedantic than 
| matinal or vespertine ? 
| claim against a new word which is self-definite. 


Philologers will hardly re- 


E. L. 8. 


Domicttk.—In The Standard newspaper of 
May 3 there was a marriage announced, and the 
bridegroom’s residence particularised as “late of 
Africa and America.” As the bride’s locality is 
not specified, it can only be presumed of Asia and 
Europe ! J. 

A Proprecy oF Lovts Parirprr. — In Horace 
Vernet’s Life (Paris: Hetzel, 1863, p. 71), is the 
following singular prophecy of the Duke of Or- 
leans, Louis-Philippe : — 

“Le jour de la naissance du duc de Bordeaux, Vernet, 
s’étant rendu au Palais-Royal, trouva le Prince en train 
de se faire bourgeoisement la barbe devant une fenétre. 
On pouvait l’apercevoir du jardin ; ott quelques badauds 
stationnaient dans ce but. Le duc d'Orléans, les mon- 
trant a l’artiste, lui dit: Ces gens qui me regardent me 
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raser tachent de lire sur mon visage l'effet que produit sur 
moi la naissance d’un héritier de la couronne. Svils le 
pouvaient, ils verraient que je n’en suis aucunément af- 
fecté, car horizon me semble bien noir depuis 1814, 
Voyez vous, mon cher Horace, dans vingt ans il n’y aura 
plus un roi sur un tréne, On prétend que je suis une 
planche pourrie. Non, Seulement je ne veux pas porter 
ma téte sur l’échafaud comme mon malhereux pére.” 

In a foot-note is the following : — 

* Horace Vernet, qui avait été tres-frappé de ces paroles, 
a pris soin de les noter.” 

On that same day in 1820 the Duke of Orleans 
went to congratulate the Duchess de Berri on the 
birth of a son, who might one day be King of 
France. One-half of the predicted twenty years 
had passed when he ascended the throne, a king 
being removed for him. In eighteen years more 
he was himself an exile. BRIGHTLING. 


Lapres’ Fasutons rx 1754.—In No. 17 of an 
interesting series of topographical and antiquarian 
papers now appearing in The Birmingham Gazette, 
is the following : — 

“In reading the following lines, which appeared July 
27, 1754, one almost feels as if, but for the abominable 
versification, they were written in the present day, so like 
the sights we now see daily in the streets and elsewhere 
are some of those satirised by the author. 

* A-la-mode, 1754: 
“The Dress in the year Fifty-three that was worn, 

Ia laid in the Grave, and new Fashions are born ; 

Then hear what our good Correspondents advance, 

*Tis the Pink of the Mode, and ’tis dated from France. 

Let your Cap be a butterfly, slightly hung on, 


Like the Shell of a Lapwing just hatched on her 


Crown, 

Behind, with a Coach-Horse short dock cut vour Hair, 

Stick a Flower before, shew-whiff with an Air; 

A Vandyke in Frize your Neck must surround, 

Turn your Lawns into gauze, let your Brussels be 
Blond ; 

Let your Stomacher reach from Shoulder to Shoulder, 

And your breast will appear much fairer and bolder ; 

Wear a Gown, or a Sack, as Fancies prevail, 

But with Flounces and Furbelows ruffle your Tail ; 

Let your Hoop show your Stockings and Legs to your 
Knees, 

And leave Men as little as may be to guess, 

For other small Ornaments do as before, 

Wear ribbons a Hundred, and Ruffles a score ; 

Let your Talk, like your Dress, be fantastic and odd, 

And you'll shine in the Mall, ’tis Taste a-la-mode.” 

CurTHpBert Bepe. 


“Tae Parapise or Coqvettes.” — In looking 
into the Quarterly Review for July and October, 
1862, I happened accidentally to notice (p. 163) 
an allusion to the poem called “ The Paradise of 
Coquettes,” of the author of which, the writer of 
an article in the Review, “ English Poetry from 
Dryden to Cowper,” professes his entire igno- 
rance. 

Now the article is one of no small pretension 
to a knowledge of its subject, and therefore his 
ignorance, real or affected, as to “The Paradise of 
Coquettes ” is hardly excusable. 


The author was 


the eminent Dr. Thomas Brown, who succeeded 
Dugald Stewart as Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the College of Edinburgh ; and the fact of his 
authorship is noticed in a short memoir of him, 
which will be found in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, 8th edit. vol. v. p. 685. 

Lord Jeffrey reviewed the poem in the Edin- 
burgh Review, vol. xxiy. p. 397, and his opinion of 
it (it was at first published anonymously) may be 
summed up in the words of the concluding para- 


| graph of the critique: — 


“ It israther extraordinary that this brazen age should 
produce so much anonymous genius. This author, w 
think, may drop his mask when he pleases, and place his 
name, whenever he chooses to disclose it, among the few 
classical writers of this scribbling generation.” 

G. 


Edinburgh. 

THe LATE Miss Berry. —It appears from 2 
Scotch newspaper (the Inverness Courter) that the 
Letters of Madame du Deffand to Horace Walpole, 
edited by Miss Berry, were reviewed in the Quar- 
terly Review, May 1811, by the late Lord Glenelg, 
then Mr. Charles Grant. The editor of Miss 
Berry’s Journal and Correspondence, recently pub- 
lished, does not seem to have known who was the 
writer of that able critique, nor did Sir James 
Mackintosh, who says (Life, ii. 198), that the 
article has “ great power.” The fact of the au- 
thorship is worth making a note of. D. 


Queries. 


Ayonymovs. — Who was the writer of A Pre- 
sent for an Apprentice, by alate Lord Mayor of 
London? On the title-page of the tenth edition 
is an extract from No. 175 of Fielding’s Cham- 
pions, characterising it as “such a system of mo- 
rality and economy as persons of all ranks might 
improve by, delivered in such a style as the most 
accomplished reader might be delighted with.” 

W. E. A. Oxon. 


Arpory, Hernerwe, Harsovrte.—Are either 
of these words, or any of their numerous variations, 
ever used in the sense of home? Orare they only 
employed to express a temporary lodging, such as 
a hostelry or auberge ? 

References and quotations will much oblige, 
either through “N. & Q.” or direct, if more suit- 
able. Epwarp Krvxe. 

Lymington, Hants, 


Crettic NAMES TRANSLATED INTO GREEK.—In 
the last generation, or the generation before, it 
was genteel to translate Celtic patronymics into 
Greek. Thus, Ivor became Evander, Finley, 
Philip, and Angus, Eneas. I daresay Evander, 
Philip, and Eneas are as near the truth as Ivor, 
Finley, and Angus. Indeed, Eneas is nearer the 
sound of the Gaelic name than Angus is. But 
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how did this Greek fashion arise ? 


Syracuse, &c. &c. in the state of New York ? 
W. H. M. 


Had it any | 
connection with the fashion that raised up Utica, | 


CHANGES IN Names.—Can any of your readers | 


refer me to any works of authority in which I 
may ascertain the period when the several changes 
in the names of families took place, and the mean- 
ing of those changes, especially when the prefix 
“atte” was introduced, and when substituted for 
or displaced by the Norman “de la,” and when 


dropped; and when the terminations “ man,” | 


“ more,” 


“ham,” “by,” &c. &c. were generally 
adopted. 


Mr. Lower's book does not dive very 


deeply into the matter, and I have been unable to | 


find any satisfactory account of these changes. 


_ one so well known in his day. 


My own researches would lead me to believe that | 


such terminations as “man,” &c. were rare until 
some period between the reign of Edward IIT. and 
Henry VII.; after the latter of which periods the 
prefix “atte” is, I think, seldom found. Prior to 
the Tudor period of our history, names would ap- 
pear to be remarkable for brevity, and for being 
variously, ¢. ¢. loosely, spelt; but during that pe- 
riod, the writers seemed to have endeavoured to 
make as many syllables, and to have crammed into 
each syllable as many letters as they could ; never 
omitting a double letter, if possible. My own 
name is an instance of this: in very early times I 


find it spelt “Atte Yate”; the Gloucestershire | 


historians would “ flatter’’ us by describing it as 
“De la Yate,” though I very much doubt if that 
form was ever used. In Edward the III.’s time, 
it was certainly “ Atte Yate,” 


and a century or | 


so later the prefix was dropped, and the termina- | 


tion “ man” was added; and in Henry VIII.’s | Montferrat (West Indies) ? 


time it was spelt “ Yatteman,” and shortly after- 
wards it became “ Yateman ” or “ Yeatman,” as 
it is at present. In the same way, and at the 
same periods, “atte Hill,” “atte Mill,” “atte 
Wood,” &c., became “ Hillman,” “ Milman,” 
“Woodman,” &e. &e. If it has not been done, it 
would be well worth while to take a county, parish 
by parish, and contrast the names within each at 
different periods. One might then get at some- 
thing like a rule in these matters. 
been done? and if not, what writer has paid any 
attention to the matter ? z r> ms 


Wituiam Evans, LL.B., Chancellor of Llandaff, 
died January 5, 1589. (Browne Willis’ Survey of 
Llandaff, p. 23.) Will any correspondent oblige 
by giving some information as to the chancellor's 
marriage, and any of his descendants, or where 
such information may be discovered ? 

GLwysie. 

Rev. J. W. Fea.—There was published in 1826, 
Eldoniana, a Poem, by the Rev. J. W. Fea, of 
Quebec Chapel. Can you give me the date of the 
author's death, or any biographical particulars 


regarding him? Was he a native of Scotland ? 
He seems to have been of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, but afterwards took a degree at Oxford. 

R. Ine xis. 


Rosert Hooxe.—Can any of your readers in- 
form me whether there exists any known portrait 
of the celebrated Robert Hooke, the first Curator 
of the Royal Society? The collection of portraits 
of Newton and his cotemporaries in the possession 
of the Royal Society does not, I believe, contain 
one of this eminent man. In Ward’s Lives of the 
Gresham Professors it is stated that Hooke was a 
very ill-favoured man: perhaps he may have been 
aware of this, and objected to sit for his portrait. 
Yet I should think there must be some sketch of 
Horo.oeist. 


Inn Sten.—Can any one tell me the meaning of 
a curious public-house sign near Chelmsford called 
“The Silent Woman”? It represents a half- 
length portrait of Henry VIII. on one side, and on 
the reverse a woman without a head, and under- 
neath are inscribed the words “ Forte bonne.” 
One might think it was intended for Ann Boleyne ; 
but the dress is that of a much later period. 


M. A. E. 


“ NAPoLEon’s Mrpnieut Review.”—By whom 
was Napoleon’s Midnight Review translated into 
English? Also, where are the lines to be found ? 

Prrer Famity.—Can any of your readers in- 
form me of what family the Pipers Count Piper 
of Sweden came from, who lived with Charles XI. 
and placed Charles XII. on the throne at fifteen 
instead of eighteen, and who was Governor of 
I have heard from 
my friends that he was cousin; I am in my 
seventy-third year. Our family are the Surrey 
Pipers. I understand that a Henry Piper Sparking 


| claims relative ; that must be in the female line. 


Has this ever | 


Gro. Prrrr, C.S.A. 

4, Park Place, Farnham, Surrey. 

PorpvuLATION OF ANCIENT Rome.—What is the 
most authentic historical information with regard 
to the population of ancient Rome in its pros- 
perity, so that a comparison may be instituted 
between it and modern London ? Ye 


Rixe.—Why is a ring put into a Michaelmas 
cake in Ireland ? ACROSTIC. 


Tue Scnoormen.—Where may a fair amount 
of sound information be obtained about the school- 
men, or their systems, in addition to what has 
already appeared in “N, & Q.” 1* S. x. 464; xi. 
36, 70; 2°¢ S. v. 238 ? Geo. J. Coorer. 

Woodhouse, Leeds. 

Sone sy aN Otp Dog.—In my youth I often 
used to hear a song, supposed to be sung by an 
old dog, in which the human species, in its various 
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professions and callings, is represented as dogs of | 
a higher grade, and as such, severely handled. 
To the clergy the old Cynic devotes two or three 
specially biting verses. I can remember only a 
few lines of this song, which I give, hoping they 
may serve as a clue to the remainder: — 
“The Soldier is a blustering dog, who talks of wounds 
and scars, Sir, 
And boasts of conquests, never won, with Venus and 
with Mars, Sir. 


The Minor-canon is a dog, a sort of lazy lurcher, 

Who'd rather bark in dining-room than in the Abbey 
Church, Sir. 

The Prebend is a wet dog of true Newfoundland kind, 
Sir, 

Who diving deep in residence, will swim away in wine, 
Sir. 

The Dean, he is a pompous dog ° 
[ I forget his peculiar attributes, except that _ 

Madea Bishop, he’s a dog that seldom barks again, Sir.” 


Each verse ends with an appropriate “bow, 
wow, wow” chorus. 

If any contributor to “N. & Q.” can help me to 
the words of this song, I shall be very much 
obliged. SENEX. 

Tom Dove: Taums Rive.—In Southerne’s 
Maid’s Last Prayer, I find the following passage : 

“ Zounds! a man had as good be ty’d to a stake, and 
baited like Tom Dove on Easter Monday, as be the neces- 
sary appurtenance of a great man’s table ; they make me 
as much their own, as if I were part of their sideboard.” 
—Act II. Vol. ii. p. 33, ed. 1731. 

Will any of your readers have the goodness to 





tell me whether Tom Dove is a man, or only the | 


name of a bull or bear; if the former, who was 
he? Again: — 

“Marry him I must, and wear my wedding ring upon 
my thumb too, that I’m resolved on.”—Jd. Act IV. vol. ii. 
p. 67. 

Why was the wedding ring worn upon the 
thumb? Was it customary ? C. P. 


Ronert WaALprote.— Which Robert Walpole, 
as the arms of Robsart with those of 
falpole, was “ of Serjeants’ Inn ” ? 
JosErn Rrx, M.D. 
St. Neots. 


Queries with Answers, 


THe Catcatt.—lI have often wondered what 
this little instrument was, which so often appears 
in the history of our stage. I now think it was 
nothing but a common penny trumpet, such as we 
hear squeaking at country fairs, &c. This I judge 
from a story in C hetwood’s History of the Stage 
(1741), where there is mention of a sea-oflicer, 
who was much incommoded by — 

“A couple of sparks, prepared with their offensive in- 
struments, vulgarly term’d Cat-calls ; 


but, after some parley — 





“the squeak was stopped in the middle by a blow from the 
officer, which he gave with so strong a will, that his 
child's trumpet was struck thro’ his cheek,” &e. 

How is it that we never hear the catcall now ? 

c. K. 

[ That squeaking instrument, the Catcall, formerly used 
at theatres to interrupt the actors and condemn a new 
piece, was a small circular whistle, composed of two plates 
of tin about the size of a halfpenny, perforated by a hole 
in the centre, and connected by a band or border of the 
same metal about one-eighth of an inch thick. The sound 
given was sharp and shrill, and the advantage of the 
instrument in the playhouse was that it was altogether 
concealed within the mouth, and that the perpetrator of 
the noise could not .be easily detected. The fearful 
screech of — 

“This pretty tube of mighty power, 
Sweet charmer of a playful hour "— 
was frequently the terror of many a timid actor, and the 
dread of a brood of dramatic authors. The disuse of this 
vulgar instrument is not a cause of regret among the 
Thespian brotherhood. ] 


Numismatic: Jetrons oF Mary QUEEN oF 
Scots.— Will any of your numismatic readers in- 
form me on what occasions the following silver 
jettons of Queen Mary were struck ? — 

1. Obv. The Scottish shield, with a large crown 
Over, MARIA . DEI. G@ . SCOTOR . REGINA. ev. 
A hand from the clouds lopping a withered branch 
from a vine-tree, VIRESCIT . VVLNERE . VIRTVS. 

2. Obv. The arms of France and Scotland im- 
paled i in a shield, with a large cross over, MARIA . 
D.G@. SCOTOR . REGINA . FRAN. DOI. Rev. a 
vine-tree, one half withered, the other half in leaf 
and fruit, and the sun shining from the clouds 
upon it. 1579. James J. Lams. 

Underwood Cottage, Paisley. 

[ These jettons are described in the Archa@ological Journal 
of the Institute, xv, 259, The year 1579 was the eleventh 
of Mary’s captivity ; she was at that time at Sheffield in 
the custody of the Earl of Shrewsbury. The jettons ap- 
pear to be of French workmanship, and they may have 
been a new year’s gift from some of Mary’s relations in 
foreign parts. They are doubtless identical with the 
counters described in the Inventory taken at Chartley, 
August, 1586, Under “Joyaulx, &c., au cabinet” are 
entered “ Bourses de velours vert, garnyes de jetons d’ar- 
gent aux armes de sa Majesté.”— Labanoff, tome vii. 
p. 246. | 

L. Tocave.— Can any of your correspondents 
tell me where the original painting of Prince 
Charles Edward, by L. Tocque, engraved in the 

Abbotsford edition of Waverle y, isnow? I shall 
be glad also to be told anything about L. Tocque: 
who he was? what his other works are ? &e. 

8. H. M. 

[Jean-Louis Tocque, born at Paris in 1696, was first 
a scholar of Nicholas Bertin, and afterwards of Hyacinth 
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Rigaud. He devoted himself to portrait painting, and 
acquired considerable reputation. He was invited to St. 
Petersburg by the Empress Elizabeth, whose portrait he 
painted, and there met with flattering encouragement. 
He died in 1772. For a list of his paintings see Nagler’s 
Kiinstler-Levicon, xviii. 535. His portrait of Prince 
Charles Edward we have not been able to trace. 


Perrvs Pantinus.—In the Elzevir edition 
(Lugd. Batav., 1653), of Michael Apostolicus his 
Centuries of Proverbs, p. 250, occurs the following 
amusing blunder: — 

“ Petrus Pantinus Tiletanus translates the proverb — 

‘Tx’ aldods 3° ob Alay domdtoua, 
“Ob pudorem servitutem amplector.” 

What is known of Peter Pantin ? 
Tiletum ? 
equivalent to such later Latin ones ? 

Kenilworth. E. H. KNow es. 


Where is 


in Flan- 
ders, and taught the learned languages with reputation 
at Louvain, Toledo, &c., and was dean of the church at 
Brussels, where he died in 1611. He wrote a treatise De 
Dignitatibus et Officiis Regni, et Domus Regia Gothorum, 
For a list of 
dictionaries of the ancient Latin names of towns, see 
“N. & Q.” 3r4 §. vii. 156. To that list add the following 
useful work by Raphael Savonarola, Universus Terrarum 


{Peter Pantin was born at Thiel [ Tiletum } 


J 


&c., besides translations of Greek authors. 


Orbis Scriptorum Calamo delineatus. 

Alphonsi Lasor a Varea, 2 vols. Patavii, 1713, fol. ] 
“Lorn to Drepart.”—This as a tune, though 
it is clearly also the name of a song, used to be 
played on board our men-of-war, as a salute to 
admirals, &c., in the time of Charles II. Where 
can I find the words, if possible, with the music ? 
3. H. M. 


What book gives the modern names | 
¢ | 


Studio et labore | 


[Some interesting particulars of both the words and 


the music of “ Loth to Depart” will be found in Chap- 
pell’s Popular Music of the Olden Time, i. 173: ii. 772. 
The tune is there printed from Queen Elizabeth’s Vir- 
ginal Book, where it is arranged by Giles Farnaby. The 
words are attributed to J. Donne; but whether they are 
by the Dean of St. Paul’s, or by his son John (who wrote 
several trifling pieces), is not very clear. | 

Wetcner.—Can you give me any informa- 
tion as to the probable derivation of the word 
“welcher,” as used in a sporting sense, or refer 
me to any book where I can find some philologi- 
cal notice taken of it ? W.G 

Trinity College. 

[A Welcher is one who lays a bet, and afterwards ab- 
sconds, or makes himself scarce. It is sometimes difficult 
to account for the derivation of slan but we are 
informed that the word Welcher in sporting 
usually considered 


g phrases ; 
circles is 
| to owe its origin to the well-known 
satirical ditty—* Taffy was a Welchman—Taffy was a 
thief.” 


juxta illud Virgilii n. 





A GENERAL InpeEx to the Spectators, Tatlers, 
and Guardians. London: Sold by W. Owen, at 
Homer's Head, near Temple Be, 1757. 

Lowndes, under the head “ Spectator,” 
1758 as the date of the edition. 
or was it a second edition ? 
piler ? 

Darlington. 


names 

Is this an error, 

Who was the com- 
GeEorGE LuioyD. 


[ There was only one edition of this General Index. It 
first appeared in 1757, and again in 1760 with a new 
title-page, containing the words “The Second Edition,” 
by the same publisher, ] 


“LemMata Meprtationum” (3" S. ix. 316.)— 
I am much obliged, Mr. Editor, for the title of 
this curious book. Can you form any estimate of 
its rarity, or let me know where I may see a per- 
fect copy ? EIRIONNACH. 

[The only copy known to us of this little devotional 
work is in the library of the British Museum. On the 
fly-leaf of it some one has written, “ Very scarce.” This 
copy was purchased by Mr, Rodd for 1s, 6d. at Thomas 
Jolley’s sale on March 1, 1843.] 


Qvortation. — Who was the author of the fol- 
lowing lines ? — 
“ Think naught a trifle tho’ it small appear, 
Small sands the mountain, moments make the year, 
And trifles life; your care to trifles give, 
Else you may die before you learn to live. 
Bar-Pornt. 


” 


Philadelphia. 
[ Dr. Edward Young, Love of Fame, sat. vi. line 208.] 


Replies. 
YEOMAN. 
(3"@ S. viii. 286, 340, 419.) 

The following additional illustrations in support 
of my state ment that the 4 yeoman was originally 
only a common menial servant, and that the word 
is a corruption of yeong man, may be of interest to 
some of your readers. 

In Sir Henry Spelman’s Glossary we find, sub 
voce Valecta:— 

“ Valecta, al. Valetta. Et in Regist. brev. orig. 25 b., 
valettus, puer, minister, famulus, qui heri est a persona ; 
Gal. valet, quasi qui va lez son maistre, i. qui juxta Domi- 
num vadit seu ministrat. Corrupte, vallet et varlet. 

‘ Asser, Menevens,, p. 24, 1. 12. Et volo (Aluredus Rex) 
quod Armigeri mei cum valectis, et omnes qui cum ipsis 
in servitio meo sunt, ita distribuant modo supra dicto, &c. 

“ Valletti apud Gallos idem olim erant quos Germani 
forte Ambactos vocabant ; Angli, Servingmen et Yeomen, 
antiquis pueri, et in Canuti LI. foreste juniores, quorum 
viri Nobiles et Magnates magnas olim ad familiam clien- 
telamque suam ornandam et muniendam alebant catervas, 
1. p. 535, Li— 

‘Centum aliw, totidemque pares «tate ministri, 
Qui dapibus mensas onerent et pocula ponant.’ 


| Comes Oxonii, Regem Hen, 7 hospitio suscipiens, 300 ha- 


buit.” 
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I will now cite a royal authority from Lingard, 
reign of Henry VIII. : — 

“ That nobleman (the Earl of Essex) on one occasion 
had entertained the king at his castle of Henningham, 
and when Henry was ready to depart, a number of ser- 
vants and retainers in the earl’s livery was drawn up in 
two lines, to do honour to the sovereign. * My lord,’ said 
the king, ‘I have heard much of your hospitality, but I 
see it is greater than the speech. These handsome gentle- 


| 


men and yeomen that I see on each side of me are surely | 


your menial servants.’ The earl replied, with a smile: 
‘That, may it please your grace, were not for mine ease. 
They are most of them my retainers, come to do me ser- 
vice at a time like this, and chiefly to see your grace. ”* 


William Howitt, in his Visits to Remarkable 
Places, “ Visit to Hampton Court,” describes the 
royal magnificence displayed by Wolsey, on the 
authority of Cavendish, who was the great cardi- 
nal’s gentleman-usher, and afterwards employed 
in the same capacity by Henry VIII. Cavendish 
wrote a Life of Cardinal Wolsey, and Shakspeare 
has literally followed him in several passages of 
his King Henry VIII, merely putting his language 
into verse. In the following extracts from Howitt, 
we have yeomen in abundance : — 


“It was only at Hampton Court that Wolsey’s vast 
train of servants and attendants, with the nobility and 
ambassadors who flocked about him, could be fully enter- 
tained. These, as we learn from his gentleman-usher 
Cavendish, were little short of a thousand persons; for 
there were upon his ‘ cheine-roll’ eight hundred persons 
belonging to his household, independent of suitors, who 
were all entertained in the hall, 
spread three tables, At the head of the first presided a priest 
as steward; at that of the second a knight as treasurer ; 
and at the third his comptroller, who was 
Besides these, there were always a doctor, a confessor, two 
almoners, three marshalls, three ushers of the hall, and 
grooms. The furnishing of these tables required a pro- 
portionate kitchen; and here were two clerks,-a clerk- 
comptroller, and surveyor of the dressers; a clerk of the 
spicery ; two cooks, with labourers and children for assis- 
tants; turnspits a dozen; four scullerymen; two yeomen 
of the pastry, and two paste-layers. 
was his master-cook, daily dressed in velvet or satin, and 
wearing a gold chain. Under him were two other cooks 
and their six labourers; in the larder a yeoman and 
groom ; in the scullery a yeoman and two grooms; in the 





In this hall he had daily | 


an esquire. | 


In his own kitchen | 


ewry two yeomen and two grooms ; in the buttery the same ; | 


in the cellar three yeomen and three pages; in the chan- 
dlery and the wafery, each two yeomen ; in the wardrobe 
the master of the wardrobe and twenty assistants; in the 
laundry yeoman, groom, thirteen pages, two yeoman-pur- 
veyors and groom-purveyor; in the bake-house two yeo- 
men and two grooms; in the wood-yard one yeoman and 
groom ; in the barn a yeoman; at the gate two yeomen 
and two grooms; a yeoman of his barge; a master of his 
horse; a clerk and groom of the stables; the farrier; the 
yeoman of the stirrup; a maltlour and sixteen grooms, 
each keeping four horses. 


“In his privy chamber he had his chief chamberlain, 


* Essex was fined ten thousand pounds, and the above- 
mentionéd Earl of Oxford, according to Hallam, com- 
pounded by the payment of fifteen thousand pounds for 
the penalties he had incurred by keeping retainers in 
livery. 


vice-chamberlain, and two gentleman-ushers; six gentle- 
men waiters and twelve yeomen ; and at their head nine or 
ten lords to attend on him. 

“ Regularly on Sundays, when Henry held his court at 
Greenwich, which was often, the great Jord cardinal made 
thither his progress to visit him. He had then his mag- 
nificent state barge, with troops of yeomen standing upon 
the sails, and crowds of gentlemen within and without. 

“They (the French Ambassadors) supped in the Great 
Waiting Chamber and Chamber of Presence, which were 
hung with rich arras, and furnished with tall yeomen and 
goodly gentlemen to serve.” 


In the Household Book of the fifth Earl of Nor- 
thumberland (compiled in 1512) it is expressly 
ordered (p. 49) that, “ What person soever he be 
that comyth to my Lordes service, that inconty- 
nent after he be intred in the chequyr-roll that 
he be sworn in the countyng-hous by a gentill- 
man-usher, or yeman-usher ;”’ and Percy, in his 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry (“ y on 
the Ancient Minstrels”), says: — 

“From the expression of squire minstrels, we may con- 
clude there were other inferior orders, as yeomen minstrels, 
or the like.” 

These additional illustrations will, I presume, 
clearly prove that the yeoman was formerly a 
menial servant, employed in various capacities. 

I will now pass on to the derivation of the 
word. Spelman, in his Glossary, has the following 
article : — 

“ Yeoman, Sax. gemanan, consortium, tubernia; gemane 
et geman, communis, VEL POTIUS A geonga, quod Juvenem 
significat, iidemque sint qui in Canuti Ll. de Foresta 
Juniores appellantur, antiquis pueri, Germanis Ambacti, 
Gallis Valeti,” 

In Romeo and Juliet, Act I. Sc. 2, we read : — 

“Such comfort as dodusty young men feel.” 


Ritson, in his note to this line, says : — 
“ Young men are certainly yeomen, So, in A lytell 
geste of Robyn Hode, printed by Wynken de Worde : — 
‘Robin commaunded his wight yong men, 
Of lii wyght yonge men. 
Seven score of wyght yonge men. 
Buske you, my mery yonge men.’ 
“In all these instances Copland’s edition, printed not 
many years after, reads—yeomen. 
“So, again, in the ancient legend of Adam Bel, printed 
by Copland — 
* There met he these wight yonge men, 
Now go we hence, sayed these wight yong men. 
Here is a set of these wight yong men.’ 
“ But I have no doubt that he printed from a more an- 
tiquated edition, and that these passages have acciden- 
tally escaped alteration, as we generally meet with wyght 


yemen.” * 


There is also nothing extraordinary in the con- 
version of yeong man or yong man to yeoman or 


* Percy, in his Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, 
gives the ballad of Adam Bell with yeomen in the above- 
mentioned passages. 
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yoman. We often find forms with ng, and without 
it; e. g. in the hymn of St. Godric, who lived in 
the twelfth century, we have the forms fo and 
Song: — 
“ Sainte Marie (clane) virgine, 

Moder Ihesu Cristes Nazarene, 

On Fo (or Fona), schild, help their Godric, 

On fang bring hegilich with the in Godes riche,” &c. 


The translation is: — 

“Saint Mary (chaste) Virgin, Mother of Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth, take, shield, help thy Godric ; take, bring 
him quickly with thee into God’s Kingdom,” * &c. 

The verb fang is A.-S. fangan, of which we 
have the contracted form fén, and Mid. H. G. 
vangen, contracted into vdhen and van; perfect, 
vie and vienc. 

A.-S. gangan, to go, has also the contracted 
form gdn; pres. ie gange, and ic gd; imper. gang 
and gd; Mid. H.G. gén, perf. gie and gienc, imper. 
ganc, genc, and ga. 

Numerous other examples of similar contracted 
forms, and of forms with ng or ne and without 
them, might be given to show that the conversion 
of yeong man to yeoman is not irregular, but or- 
ganic. 

Nz is also by no means a complicated sound, as 
it may appear to be to many. It is a simple 
single sound, as Latham observes in his English 
Language : — 

“The sound of the ng in sing, king, throng, when at 
the end of a word, or of singer, ringing, &c. &c., in the 
middle of a word, is not the natural sound of the com- 
bination x and g, each letter retaining its natural power 
and sound, but a simple single sound, of which the com- 
bination ng is a conventional mode of expressing.” 

Webster is of the same opinion, and calls it “a 
simple elementary sound.” 

The question now arises—Ilow did the word 
yeoman, which originally signified a servant, come 
to be used in its present sense as a holder of land ? 

Camden gives the following “ Ordines Angliz,” 
and says : — 

“Quod ad reipublice nostre divisionem attinet, con- 
statex Rege, sive Monarcha, Nobilibus, Civibus, Ingenuis, 
quos yeomen vocamus, et Opificibus.” 

His definition of yeomen is :— 

“ Plebeii, sive Yeomen, quos alii Ingenuos, lex nostra 


homines legales dicit, et ex agris, quos optimo jure tenent, 
quadraginta ad minimum solidos quotannis colligunt.” 


The yeomen, therefore, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth composed a distinct class of society, between 
the Cives or Burghesses and the Opifices, “ qui D’ro- 
letarii Romanis dicebantur.” In this acceptation, 
as far as my researches go, the word yeoman does 
not occur in the English language before the reign 
of Henry VIL.; the origin of our yeomanry, as 


* Craik’s Sketches of the History of Literature and 
Learning in England, vol, i. p. 207. 


petty landholders, must therefore be sought for 
etween the accession of this king and the rule of 
our virgin queen, and, in my opinion, the pages 
of English history during this period uniie us 
with sufficient grounds in support of this statement. 

In the first place, it was at the termination of 
the Wars of the Roses that villenage began to be 
abolished. In proportion as agriculture improved 
and money increased it was found that the ser- 
vices rendered by the villeins to the baron, though 
extremely burdensome to themselves, were of lit- 
tle advantage to the master, and that the produce 
of a large estate could be much more conveniently 
disposed of by the peasants themselves, who raised 
it, than by the landlord or his bailiff, who were 
accustomed to receive it. A commutation was 
therefore made of rents for services, and of money 
rents for those in kind; and, as it was further 
discovered that lands were better cultivated when 
the holder enjoyed a security in his possession, 
the practice of granting leases to the peasant 
began to prevail, which gradually entirely broke 
the bonds of servitude. 

Again, it was during the reign of Henry VII. 
that Columbus discovered America, and a few 


| years after, Vasquez de Gama passed the Cape of 


Good Hope, and opened a new passage to the 
East Indies. These great events were attended 
with most important consequences to all the na- 
tions of Europe; the enlargement of commerce 
and navigation increased industry and the arts 
everywhere. The nobles, instead of expending 
their revenues in riotry and debauchery, dissipated 
their fortunes in more expensive —_ In- 
stead of vying with each other in the number and 
boldness of their retainers, they acquired by de- 
grees a more civilized species of emulation, and 
endeavoured to excel in the splendour and elegance 
of their establishments. The common people, no 
longer fed and maintained in vicious idleness in 
the baronial halls, were obliged to become useful 
both to themselves and others; and the statutes 
passed nearly every session during this reign 
against engaging retainers, threw a great number of 
servingmen and yeomen on their own resources. 
But the most important law in its consequences 
which was enacted during the reign of Henry, was 
that by which the nobility and gentry acquired a 
power of breaking the ancient entails, and of alien- 
ating their estates; by means of this law, and the 
growing luxury of the age, the large fortunes of 
the barons gradually diminished, and the pro- 
perty of the commons increased; men of inferior 
rank obtained a share in the landed property of 
the country, and from this time date the rise and 
growth of a distinct class of small landholders, 
designated by the name of yeomen. Petty holders 
of land of this description existed in greater or 
lesser numbers since the Conquest, but under 
other denominations; the name of yeomen was 
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only given to them at or after this period.* And 

who, in this new state of things among the in- 
ferior ranks of the nation, were the most likely 
individuals to acquire an independent position as 
small proprietors or renters of the soil ? 
not the enfranchised yeoman villein, who was 
already a cultivator of the soil? Was it not the 
yeoman retainer who had helped to fight the bat- 
tles of England, or the faithful yeoman domestic 
servant—some receiving small grants of land from 
their lords and masters as a reward for their ser- 
vices, whilst others obtained them by purchase ; 
or the hundreds of yeomen dependents of the 
nobles and clergy, who, no longer maintained in 
idleness in the baronial halls, or fed at the tables 
of the monasteries after their dissolution by Henry 
VIII., were compelled to follow some calling for 
their support ; and who, favoured by ciroumeten- 
ces, often had the good fortune to obtain the lease 
of some helding, of which they subsequently ~ 
came the proprietors? These were, in my opinion, 
the founders of that distinct class of society called 
by Camden “ Plebeié sive yeomen,” and who being 
chiefly recruited from the ranks of the yeomen 
retainers or servants, transferred the name by 
which they were generally known to their new 
position. 

This, it seems to me, is the origin of our word 
yeoman in its present signification; and, as this 
is a subject which ought to be of great interest to 


every educated Englishman, I hope that some of 


your correspondents, who have more extensive 
libraries at their command, will investigate the 


Was it | 


matter more fully, and bear me out in my conjec- | 


ture if I am right, or correct me if I am wrong. 
J.C. Hany, Ph. D. 


Heidelberg. 


P.S. Elizabethan writers often speak of the 
ancient yeomen, who distinguished themselves in 
a military capacity 
Ages; the expression, however, is only to be taken 
in a general sense, as denoting the stout, able- 
bodied inferior ranks of the people, who composed 
the greater part of the infantry. There were no 
troops specially called yeomen ; but the Yeomen of 
the Guard, a body-guard instituted by Henry VIL. 
when he ascended the throne, fifty in number, 
afterwards increased to one hundred, formed the 
nucleus of the first standing army in England. 
They were picked men, of larger stature than 
ordinary, every man being required to be six feet 
high, and were no doubt taken from the yeomen 
retainers of the ta s household. 





* In the article on “ Yeomen,” in Dr. Rees’s Cyclopedia, 
it is mentioned that yongman is used for yeoman in the 
statute of 33 Henry VIII. 


in the wars of the Middle | 


WILLIAM JOHNSON 
(3 S, ix. 321) 

Was of Queen’s College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1630, M.A. 1634, and obtained a 
fellowship. Subseque ently, he was reated D.D. His 
Latin play entitled Valetudinarium, was acted at 
Queen’s College, Feb. 6, 1637—8. The scene is 
laid at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. MS. 
copies of the play are preserved in Queen’s, St. 
John’s, Emmanuel, and the University libraries. 
The copy at Emmanuel College formerly belonged 
to Archbishop Sancroft ; and that in the Univer- 
sity library contains the stage directions, which 
commence thus : — 

“ After the prologue is spoken, let there be a great cry 
of ignis, ignis, incendium, incendium, which done, let Mim- 
ulus enter with a bucket.” 

A rhyming Latin song, without any merit at 
the end of the fourth act, is set to music. (Re- 
trosp. Review, xii. 39.) 

Dr. Johnson wrote a remarkable book entitled : 

“ Devs Nobiscvm. 
Deliverance at Sea: 
and Deliverances. 


A Sermon Preached upon a Great 
With the Narrative of the Dangers 
With the Names of the Master and 
those that suffered: Together with the name of the Ship 
and Owners. By William Johnson, D* of Divinity; 
Chaplain and Sub-Almoner to His Sacred Majesty. The 
second edition, corrected and enlarg’d.” Lond. 12mo, 
1664. 

The dedication to the Society of East Country 
Merchants residing in England, Dantzick, Konings- 
berg, and elsewhere, is dated “from my study in 
Warbois, April 6, 1659,” in which year the first 
edition probably appeared. From this dedication 
the following passage, being autobiographical, is 
worth extracting : — 

“Your Company in Prussia avere the first that call’d 
me to the exercise of my Ministerial function, being the 
first charge that ever I undertook to preach to: and had 
I not been fore’d to come into England by an Obligation 
which I could not in conscience break, I had rather have 
— with my Life than them: for they were, as the 

Apostle writes to the Philippians, my hope, my joy, and 
crown of rejoycing in the Lord Jesus.” 

Dr. Johnson held the rectory of Warboys, 
Huntingdonshire, the archdeaconry of Hunting- 
don, and the mastership of the Temple. He 
was collated to the prebend of Holywell, alias 
Finsbury, in the ik of St. Paul, June 1, 1666, 
and dying March 4, 1666—7, was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, where a monument, bearing the 
following quaint inscription, was erected to his 
memory : 

“M.S. 
Musarum ct charitatum deliciz, Gulielmus 
Johnsonus 8. T. P. ab eleemosynis Carolo 
secundo, exuvias juxta deposuit. Sepe 
naufragus, hoc tandem in portu quiescit 
anima cur Deo, cujus elogium erat 
Deus Nobiscum ; imaginem ejus si velis, 
illius librum consule. Denatus erat anno 


stat. suse 57, salutis 1666. Mart. 4.” 
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I may add that he wrote a copy of English 
verses prefixed to Fuller’s Holy War, 1638. 
Tompson CooPER. 
STARBOARD AND LARBOARD. 
(3" 8, ix. 254.) 

Your correspondent A. A. is, I fear, totally mis- 
taken as to the origin of the term starboard and 
larboard. The sta borda, quella borda theory 
which he proposes is by no means new, and is 
possibly at first sight plausible enough; but it 
will not—to use a common phrase—hold water. 
In the first place, there is no reason, apparent 
from naval history or archeology, why the right 
hand should be called “this,” or the left hand 
“that” side ofa ship. In the second, the Italian 
word is bordo, not borda; masculine, not feminine, 
and could not have a feminine pronoun joined to 
it. And in the third, the Italian equivalents for 
these words do not bear, and never have borne, 
the slightest appearance of, in any way, owing 
their origin to questo bordo, quello bordo. 

Having thus stated why I believe that the 
derivation offered by A. A. is false, I proceed 
to offer a suggestion as to a true one. 
step is to examine into the words used by different 
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The first | 


European nations; for naval terms have been so | 


generally adopted by all the different people of 
the West, that one alone often shows an almost 
incomprehensible freak of spelling, which requires 
the aid of other languages to enable us to make 
out the real meaning. In the case in question, we 
have the following :— 

English :—Starboard, Larboard, French : —Tribord 
(Estribord), Babord. 
Bagbord. German:—Steuerbord, Backbord. Italian :— 
Tribordo, Babordo. , Portuguese :—Estebordo, Bombordo. 


These words all point to one origin, and are 


clearly derived one from the other: in all these 
languages they are words of a considerable an- 
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reason why the steerer should thus have been 
placed on the right hand side of the ship; but, as 
a matter of fact, he was. There is probably little 
or no reason why, at our Universities, the stroke 
oar should always be on the left hand side; butit 
and thus at Oxford or Cambridge the terms 
“bow-side” “stroke-side” are always used for 
“ starboard” or “larboard” respectively. In the 
same way, there is very slight reason for a man 
mounting his horse on the left side; still, in Eng- 
land, he generally does so; and hence the left side 
of the horse is called the “near,” the right the 
“off.” The cases are exactly similar. 

How the original nautical tradition is still pre- 
served by out-of-the-way people is very clearly, and 
—as in an accidental manner—very satisfactorily 
shown in a picture of a Lapp, or North-Swedish 
pilot, given at vol. i. p. 286, of Frost and Fire— 
a book of travel which is now lying about on al- 
most every table. 

As to “ larboard,” I would speak less positively. 
I believe that it is merely a corruption of “ back- 
bord,” formed by ignorant men in the course of 
using familiarly a word whose sense they did not 
seize. It may indeed be the corruption of “ lower 
board,” as the French babord may be a corruption 
of bas bord; but I do not think it is. 


is: 


S. H. M. 
“HISTORY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH IN IRELAND.” 


(3°¢ §. viii. 385; ix. 273.) 


REID'S 


ErrRIonnacno seems to be unaware that this 


| ITistory was fully completed after Dr. Reid’s 
| death, in 1851, and “continued to the present 


Danish or Swedish : —Styrbord, | 


| Treland.” 


tiquity, which possibly enough loses itself in the | 


days before the West of Europe had a history; 


but I conceive that in the present Danish, Swe- | 


dish, or German, we have the real words : — 
Styrbord, Steuerbord, The side of the ship (boat or 
canoe) on which was fixed the steering oar or paddle. 
Bagbord, Backbord. The side of the ship, &c. to which 
the back of the steersman was turned, 


It is well known that the introduction of a 
“rudder” in anything like the present form is 
comparatively recent: till lately (comparatively 
speaking), the ship was steered by a paddle, which 
was always, or almost always, fixed on the right- 
hand side—on the steer-board. But in grasping 
this paddle on the one side, the steersman must 
of necessity have turned his back to the other, 
which thence most naturally received the name 
of back-board, There was probably little or no 





time,” 1853, “ by Dr. Killen, Professor of Hecle- 
siastical History and Pastoral Theology for the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
I quote from the title-page of the 
work. It is in three volumes, and purports to be 
published at Edinburgh, Glasgow, Belfast, and 
Dublin. 

Dr. Elrington’s Life of Usher was published in 
1847. In 1848, I believe, for I cannot speak par- 
ticularly to the date, Dr. Reid published a series 
of letters, in the Banner of Ulster, a Belfast news- 
paper, animadverting on some of Dr. Elrington’s 
statements. The principal were, that the writer 
of Usher’s Life had spoken of Reid’s book as the 
History of the Presbyterians in Ireland, thereby 
disputing or denying their right to style them- 
selves a Church; and had thrown considerable 
doubts on the truthfulness of “the precious” Mr. 
Blair. I think, with the most judicious of Dr. 
Reid's friends, that newspaper writing was not 
his forte, and that the letters were quite un- 
worthy of him. However that may be, the let- 
ters were soon after collected and published at 
Glasgow and Belfast in 1849, under the title of 
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Seven Letters, &c.; and in the same year they were 
replied to by Dr. Elrington, in an octavo volume, 
entitled An Answer to Dr. Reid's Animadversions, 
§c., Dublin, 1849. This I think that Errton- 
NACH must not have remembered, or he would in 
fair play have mentioned it. 

Being engaged on a work having a collateral 
bearing with Reid’s History, I have carefully 
gone over almost every inch of ground he touches 
upon, and I must say that it is the best and most 
accurate ecclesiastical history I ever read. Of 
course, Dr. Reid saw things from a Presbyterian 


point of view, just as Dr. Elrington would see the | 


other side of the shield; and the naiveté with 
which Dr. Reid details circumstances which had 
rather be kept in the back-ground of oblivion, 
sufficiently shows that, in his opinion at least, the 
Presbyterians could not do wrong. 

When Cromwell gained supreme power, in 
1653, by forcibly dissolving the Long “ Rump” 
Parliament, he showed the extreme tolerance of 
his character by allowing the Presbyterians or 


the very great sum to them of 100/. a-year each. 
They also got extra sums out of the tithes, which 
were still collected; and they took possession of 
churches, glebes, and glebeland, which had never 
been intended for their use. Reid, evidently mis- 
led by Adair’s MSS., does not allude to this 
circumstance so fully as he ought; and it throws 
considerable doubt on many of Adair’s assertions, 
to find the name of Patrick Adair, minister of 
Garden Castle, as Cairn Castle was then called, 
down on the Civil List of the government of the 
period for his 100/. per annum, besides other per- 
quisites out of the tithes, which he obtained 
through the good offices of Mr. Clotworthy. The 


England through his villainous attempt to ‘steal 
the crown out of the Tower. One, at least, of 
the Presbyterian ministers was executed for his 
connexion with this affair; and many suffered 
imprisonment. Among the latter was Mr. Adair 
of Cairn Castle. Later still, in 1675, Bishop 
Sharpe was waylaid and murdered in Scotland, 
under circumstances of most horrible barbarity, by 
the same party. Truly, the diocese of Down 
must then hows been “a most uncomfortable em~- 
ployment,” and “a place of torment” for so good 
and worthy a man as Jeremy Taylor. 
Witt1am PrvKerton. 


THE DOUGLAS AND WIGTON PEERAGES. 
(3" S, ix. 125, 157, 326.) 
It is gratifying to find one so well qualified to 
speak on the antiquities of Lanarkshire as Mr. 


Irvine endorsing what I have written. Here let 
me apologize to Mr. Gorpon Grut for my state- 


Pr 1 _ ment, that his ancestor, Captain Gyll, did not 
Scotch (they were all Scotch) ministers in Ulster | 


Civil Lists are among what is technically called | 


the Privy Council Papers in Bermingham Tower, 
in Dublin Castle; and I cannot thus speak of 
them without thanking Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster 
King of Arms, for his very great courtesy and 
kindness in giving me full access to those most 
interesting documents. 

All this, however, had to be given u 
Restoration, thereby reducing the Scotch 
sters to their normal poverty. So we may just 
consider how amiable those gentlemen must have 
been to the good Bishop Taylor, whom they ac- 
tually believed did depose them. See Row’s Life 
of Robert Blair (p. 384), as quoted by Errron- 
wacu himself. As to their threat of murdering 
Taylor, I must consider that it is a very great 
wonder they did not do so. For they had all 
taken the Covenant, by which they pledged them- 
selves in the most solemn manner to “ extirpate 
prelacy.” In 1662, or rather in the commence- 
ment of 1663, they were implicated in the rebel- 
lion, commonly called Blood’s Plot, from their 
leader; who afterwards became better known in 


at the 


1 mini- | 


appear in the Army List, my error having arisen 
from not observing the date of the volume which 
I consulted. 

1. The Wigton Peerage-—While I knew gene- 
rally that Thomas Fleming, the second earl, had 
transferred his Wigtonshire estate to Archibald 
the Grim, I was unable to give the interesting 
particulars stated by Mr. Irvine. That gentle- 
man’s argument, based on the non-assumption of 
the title “Comes” by Archibald or his son against 
the transference by sale of a territorial peerage, is 
strong. Yet, as he knows, other heritable digni- 
ties of a lower description, e. g. the eres | of 
the Black or White Rod (I forget which) attached 
to the lands of Coates, near Edinburgh, have 
passed by sale. The subject is a difficult one, and 


| creditors or purchasers might not always be in- 


clined to acquire certain of these offices. It was 
remarked in the well-known case of Cockburn of 
Langton in 1745, that a creditor might be “ loath 
to adjudge ” (Scoticé for attach for debt) “the 


| right of leading the vanguard in the day of bat- 


tle,” one of several high offices claimed by the old 
Douglases. Mr. Irvine says that the grandson 
of Archibald the Grim—in other words, the fifth 
Earl of Douglas—was the first of that House to 
whom the title of Earl of Wigton was applied. 
There is in the Chartulary of Glasgow a grant by 
him as “ Comes de Douglas et de Longville,” but 
only “ Dominus Galwidie et Vallis Annandie,” 
erecting a prebend in the cathedral, dated 26 No- 
vember, 1429, when he had been five years in 
possession. On the other hand, Mr. Seton (Scot- 


tish Heraldry, p. 272), calls his father “the fourth 
Earl of Wigton” (in 1423), and himself the “fifth 
Earl of Douglas” only (in 1425), omitting Wig- 
ton altogether. 
this point. 


There is thus some confusion on 
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The Douglas Peerage—Surely Mr. Irvine 
knows the elaborate argument of Mr. Riddell, so 
long ago as 1833, proving that George, the first 
(Douglas) Earl of Angus, was the natural son of 
William, first Earl of Douglas, born during the 
subsistence of his marriage, by his sister-in-law, 
Margaret Stewart, heiress of Angus, and Countess 
of Thomas Earl of Marr. Not having seen the 
suggestion of J. M., I can only say that, in the 
face of the strong evidence to the contrary accu- 
mulated in Mr. Riddell’s work, it seems impossible 
to admit that the frail Countess of Angus and 
Marr was divorced or ever married again. Her 
husband Thomas, Earl of Marr, is known to have 
died between the years 1378 and 1384, and was 
succeeded in that earldom by his sister, alsc “ Mar- 
garet” the wife of William, Earl of Douglas, 
Had Thomas’s wife been divorced a vinculo, she 
could not have retained his title, which she did. 
For long after his death, down to at least the year 
1415, she appears in numerous charters and deeds 
always as “Countess of Angus and Marr,” and 
unincumbered bya second husband. Unless some 
evidence has turned up since 1833, the above seems 
quite conclusive on the point. 

As to the charter by David II. on May 29, 1342, 
Mr. Riddell, quoting it in Stewartiana (p. 83, 
note), calls it “the original settlement.” He 
there says “it proceeds upon the resignation of 
‘Hugo de Douglas dominus ejusdem, frater et 
heres quondam Jacobi domine de Douglas’ (the 
good Sir James) on the 26th of that month, ‘in 
nostra presentia et plurium Prelatorum Regni nostri 
apud Aberdeen.’ ” 

Then follow the limitations, (1) to William of 
Douglas (afterwards, but not till 1358, the first 
earl), and the lawful heirs male of his body; 
whom failing, the king, speaking in language very 
like an original grant, calls, (2) “ William of Dou- 
glas, knight, Lord of the Valley of Lidal”’ (the 
“Flower of Chivalry,” and head of the collateral 
stock of Dalkeith), and the lawful heirs male of 
his body, as next in order of succession, the ex- 
press reasons assigned being this knight's “ labores 
et merita nobis et regno nostro multipliciter,” Xe. 
Last of all, Archibald of Douglas (afterwards 
Lord of Galloway) and his heirs are called in the 
same way. It would seem from this charter, 
therefore, that Hugh must have had some better 
title than a personal one, or he could not have 
appeared in the king’s court, and resigned the 
estate. As he is stated by Mr. Riddell, in the 
same work from which I quote, to have granted a 
charter, yet extant in the Morton charter chest ; 
this also supports the view that he was in full 
possession of the Douglas estates. He is, I think, 


9 


believed to have laboured under some disability, | 


and certainly made no figure in history. Having 
no family, it Was therefore natural that the first 
nominee in the entail should be William (after- 


wards first earl), the son of his deceased younger 
brother Archibald, who fell at Halidon Hill in 
1333. 

But the next substitution of Sir William 
Douglas the Knight of Lidisdale, the representa- 
tive of a different branch of the family, which 
must have come off early in the previous century, 
looks very much like the king’s own act, and 
rather goes against the ingenious idea of Mr. 
Irvine, that the destinations in the entail were 
the work of the good Sir James when settling his 
affairs preparatory to his expedition to the Holy 
Sepulchre. For would not the good knight have 
preferred his own son to the more remote branch 
of Dalkeith ? Having only seen such portions of 
this charter as are quoted by Mr. Riddell, I cannot 
controvert Mr. Irvine in his references; but it 
appears to me that he has omitted to notice the 
insertion of the Knight of Lidisdale—in itself a 
curious circumstance—which is singular if we are 
referring, as I do not doubt, to the same charter. 

Mr. Irvine says the adjective “ unpardonable ” 
is too strong. But I think his reasons rather in- 
cline the other way. Hume of Godscroft was 
caught tripping by his learned and accurate editor, 
Ruddiman, so long ago as the beginning of the last 
century, in one important instance, viz. the parent- 
age of the Flowery of Chivalry, and his autho- 
rity has been repeatedly controverted since—long 
before the publication of the Agnews of Lochnanr. 
Therefore, the editor or author of that work, with 
the knowledge before him that “Family His- 
tories,” instead of as formerly being accepted with 
undoubted confidence, are now most critically ex- 
amined by the aid of historical tests, should have 
taken very good care, while giving the statement 
questioned, if it does occur in a family document, 
to correct it in a foot-note or otherwise. 

I should have made these remarks in opposition 
to Mr. Irvine with diffidence had they been the 
result of my own researches only, but as they 
happen chiefly to be a mere expression of the 
views of one who was well named the “ first 
genealogical antiquary of his time,” I have no 
hesitation in giving them, being at the same time, 
as a well-known ornament of the Scottish bar 
once remarked, “ open to conviction.” 

ANGLO-Scotvs. 

There is a statement regarding the Douglas 
family (p. 297) in which there appears to me a 
little confusion between Earls of Douglas and Earls 
of Angus. The last Earl of Douglas was James, 
the ninth earl, who died in seclusion at Lindores 
Abbey in the north of this county in 1488, having 
forfeited his titles and possessions by his rebellion 
against James II., which was crushed at the bat- 
tle of Arkinholm in 1455. The title of Earl of 
Douglas, so far as I know (I have not access to 
authorities here), was never revived. “ Earl of 
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Douglas” was an ominous title to Scottish kings. 
His relative George, the fourth Douglas, Earl of 
Angus, acquired the greater part of the Douglas 
possessions, and these, as correctly stated, are now 
the property of the Countess of Home, heir of the 
line of the Angus family. 


It was an Earl of Angus, not an Earl of Dou- | 


glas, who was created Marquis of Douglas; from 
him are descended the Duke of Hamilton, heir 
male, who is Earl of Angus and Marquis of Dou- 
glas, and the Countess of Home, heir of line. 

Mr. Irvine (p. 326) speaks of the difficulty of 
explaining how the first Douglas, Earl of Angus, 
did not succeed to his half-brother, the second 
Earl of Douglas, who fell at Otterburn. There 
seems little doubt that the conjecture mentioned 
by Mr. Irvrve is correct—that the Earl of Angus 
was illegitimate. In the volume of the Scots 
Magazine for 1814, p. 676, will be found an ela- 
borate article on this subject, which some of your 
readers may like to look at. H. R. 

East Wemyss, Fife. 


” 


“Musa Eronenses” (3' S, ix. 323.)—Mr. 
Herbert's, 2nd edition, 1817, 2 vols. (Ingalton’s, 
Eton), contains a list of the contributors. Mr. 
Bates, no doubt, must be right in saying that 
the first edition, of 1795, does not contain it; but 
it is strange that the advertisement to the second 
edition does not announce so important an addi- 
tion. 


The list is long, and I cannot copy it out; but 
Mr. Bares is within reach of Hagley, and if he | 


likes to go over there any day, he is very welcome 
to copy it. 


Mr. Prinsep’s series I am not acquainted with: | 


but Mr. Bares’s reference to Dr. Okes’s book I do 

not understand. It is in two Fasciculi, one 1856, 

the other 1862. I have them both before me, 

each with an Index Auctorum. LYTTELTON. 
Hagley. 


“To KNOW OURSELVES DISEASED IS HALF OUR 
Cure” (3S. ix. 360.) — The thought is better 
and more fully worked out in the following four 
lines from Night 5: — 

“* Oh let me die his death!’ all nature cries. 
‘ Then live his life ’—all nature falters there ; 
Our great Physician daily to consult, 
To commune with the grave, our only cure.” 
BRIGHTLING. 


“Urorta,” Etc. (8 8. ix. 372.)—G. W. might 
find the following works suit his purpose : — 

1, J. Burgh, “ Account of the Cessares, a People of 8. 
America ; an Utopian Romance,” 8vo, 1764. 

2. F. Thomas Campanella, “Civitas Solis, poetica Idea 
Reipublice philosophice,” 12mo. Utrecht, 1642. 

3. “ Adventures of Gaudentio di Lucca,” 
attributed to Dr. Berington, Dr. Swale, and Bp. Berke- 
ley}, 8vo, 1737. 


Variously | 


4, Geoffroy (Louis), “ Apocryphe Napoléon 1812 . . . 
1832, ou Histoire de la Conquéte du Monde, et de la Mo- 
narchie Universelle,” 2nd ed, 12mo, 1841. 

5. Hall (Joseph, the famous Bishop of Norwich), “ Mun- 
dus alter et idem, sive Terra Australis antehac semper in- 
cognita.” Utrecht, 1643. 

6. Harrington’s “ Oceana.” 

7. Holberg (Ludwig, Baron de), “ Nicolai Klimii, Iter 
Subterraneum,” 8vo. Hafniw, 1741. [The same trans- 
lated by Rev. M. Lumby ], 12mo, 1742. 

8. Mrs, Manley, “ New Atlantis.” [Only a scurrilous 
“ secret history ”], 4 vols. Edinb, 12mo, 1736. 

| 9. Vairasse (Denis), “ Histoire des Sévarambes” (Terre 
Australe), 12mo, 1675-79.* 

10. Barelay (John), “ Argenis,” Editio Princeps. Paris, 
1621, 8vo. 

To this last work, which is a treasure to biblio- 
maniacs, in that 1621 edition, M. de Pierese, the 
editor, affixed the words written by Grotius for 
the purpose — 

“Gente Caledonius, Gallis natalibus hic est, 
Romam Romano qui docet ore loqui.” 
IGNATIUS. 


P.S. There are many “imaginary governments ” 
depicted in Les Voyages Imaginaires, §c., recueil- 
lis par Garnier, thirty-nine vols. 8vo, 1787-89. 


QvoTATION WANTED (3" 8, viii. 437.) — 
“In arcto et inglorius labor” 
is from Tacitus, Annal. iv. 32, and is quoted in 
Forbiger’s note on Virgil, Georg. iv. 6, as a paral- 
lel passage to “ In tenwi labor.” 
P. J. F. GANTILLon. 


ALLENARLY (3" S. ix. 195,289, 381.)—As might 
be expected, J. M.’s explanation of the legal 
phrase is most accurate and exhausting, but un- 
fortunately it leaves untouched and unanswered 
| the original query — What are Allenarly flowers ? 
Knowing the fondness of our Scotch gardeners for 
lang-nebbed words, and the extraordinary mud- 
dles they often make of them, several explana- 
tions have occurred to me, but none are quite 
satisfactory. Will F.C. B. be so good as to state 
what were the flowers which his friend heard de- 
scribed as allenarly ? Gerorce VERE Irvine. 


Wuirecuaret Pray (3" S. ix. 372.)—This is 

the old mode of playing a hand at whist, which 

| lingered in the East of London after more scientific 

tactics had been adopted in the West End clubs. 

| I remember old ladies in Edinburgh designating a 
| similar style of game as chairman’s play. 

; Rusticvs. 

I certainly have never heard this remark made 

at whist, but all billiard players know, that when 

an adversary “pockets” your ball, it is called 

“ Whitechapel play,” the act of doing so being 

considered anything but etiquette, and from which 

I should suggest that the meaning of it is, that 


| [* Respecting the authorship of this work, see “N.& Q.” 
| 1 S. iii. 4, 72, 147, 874.—Ep. | 
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Whitechapel play ought to be confined solely to ENQvutTrER can easily discover if this conjecture is 
| correct by sweeping any copy of the Peerage, 


the neighbourhood from which it takes its name, 
and that it should not be allowed to enter the 
more refined parts of town. 

Epwarp C, Davies. 

Cavendish Club. 

Srr Watter Scorr (3™ 8. ix. 392.) —On re- 
ferring to John Gibson Lockhart’s list of the por- 
traits of his father-in-law, I have no doubt that 
the portrait about which Mr. SEton inquires, is 
No. 3,— 

“ The first oil painting done for Lady Scott, in 1805, by 
Saxon, was in consequence of repeated applications, for 
the purpose of being engraved, transferred by her to 
Messrs, Longman and Co., and is now in their house in 
Paternoster Row. This is a very fine picture, represent- 
ing, I have no doubt, most faithfully, the author of The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. Length, three quarters; dress, 


| 


which I have no leisure to do.” Ancio-Scorvs is 
not quite accurate in styling Lady Montague the 
only daughter of Lord Douglas, as she had three 
sisters, who, however, died young and unmarried. 
GeorGE VerzE Irvine. 


Sr Francis Drake AND THE Crass (3° §., ix. 


| 370.)—A repetition of the enormous lie in question 


black; hair, nut-brown ; the favourite bull-terrier, ‘Camp,’ 


leaning his head on the knee of his master.” 
Groner Vern Irvine. 


PuiswickE (3"4 S, ix. 391.) — Although I can- 


not answer XIX.’s query touching the arms of 


William Phiswicke, perhaps I may be allowed to 
correct the mistake into which he has fallen in 
calling Phiswicke one of the founders of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in 1293. That college was 
founded by Henry VIII. in 1546, who united for 
the purpose two colleges, Michael House and 
King’s Hall, and several hostels, of which one was 
called Phiswicke’s, probably from the founder's 
name. Cuartes F, 8. WARREN. 


SEPULCHRAL DEVICES INDICATING THE OccuPA- 
TION IN Lire oF THE DeceaseEn (3" S. ix. 194, 285, 
359.) — At the upper part of several headstones 
in Palgrave churchyard, Suffolk, there is or was a 
representation in bas-relief of a waggon and horses. 
The stones were erected to the memory of mem- 
bers of the Catchpole family, who were heredi- 


tary common carriers for many generations between | 


Palgrave and London. JosEepu Rix, M.D. 

St. Neot’s. 

In the churchyard at Llanrwst, North Wales, is 
aslab of slate, covering the grave of a harper. On 
it his instrument is carved in relief. As far as I 
remember, the date is late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. W. J. Bernnarp Sura. 

Temple. 


Dovetas Faminy (3*4 §, ix. 207, 402.)—I can- 


not agree with the suggestion of Aneio-Scorvs | 


that EnqurRER may mean Lady Montague, for two 
most cogent reasons:—Ist, That her Ladyship’s 
Christian name was Jane Margaret, not Elizabeth ; 
and 2nd, that she most certainly never married a 
gentleman of the name of Young. If the Lady 
Eliza Douglas is not a mere myth, she can only be 
accounted for in this way:—that some lady of 


quality married first a gentleman of the name of 


Douglas; and, secondly, one of the name of Young. 


is to be found in the pages of a little two-volume 
French book, entitled “ Les Animauxr Célebres, par 
A. Antoine, 4 Paris, 1813,” now before me. The 
lie has a circumstance to boot, inasmuch as it is 
illustrated by an engraving representing an officer 
in nayal uniform, wearing Hessian boots and 
epaulettes, gallantly defending himself against 
three huge crabs, of the Maia squinado family. 
Each is twice the size of the man, but their claws 
are small in proportion to their bulk. Their victim 
is armed with a sabre, and looks in the picture as 
though he were obtaining the mastery over his 
crustacean foes. Such, however, was not the 
event. Observe that he is not our great circeum- 
navigator, but “ Le Capitaine Drak,” a French- 
man. Now to quote the lie itself 

i Les Crabes du Capitaine Drak.—Le crabe, poisson de 
mer & coquille, est une espéce amphibie. Il y en a de toutes 
grandeurs; les gros sont carnassiers et trds-dangereux. 
Ils habitent particulitrement Vile des Cancres, en Amé- 
rique. Ils sont d’une figure horrible et d’une force éton- 
nante. On lit dans Vhistoire du capitaine Drak, que ce 
navigateur francais fut dévoré par des crabes, au moment 





ou il it occupé & examiner les iles dont nous parlons, 
Quoi ‘1 fat tres-bien armé, quoiqu'il se défendit avec 
beaue: .p de courage, il n’en devint pas moins la proie de 
ces monstres, Le capitaine Marion eut aussi le méme 


sort; au moment qu’il descendait de son vaisseau et qu’il 
mettait pied a terre sur le rivage, un crabe, d’une gran- 
deur effroyable, sortit soudain de la mer, se jeta sur le 
capitaine, lui coupa le corps en deux avec ses pinces, et le 
mangea, sans qu'il fit possible de lui porter le moindr« 
secours,” 

More amusing lies follow; indeed the book is 
full of them, but I have cited enough. 

W. J. Bernnarp Surra. 

Temple. 

In the fourth edition of Valmont-Bomare’s Dic- 
tionnaire d Histoire Naturelle (Ly on, 1791), I find 
the following slight modification of the marvellous 
statement contained in the earlier edition : — 

“On voit des crabes d’une grandeur démesurée dans 
l'Isle des Cancres en Amérique: on a débité, sans aucunes 
preuves, que ce fut dans cette contrée et par ces mémes 
animaux qu’en 1605 le fameux navigateur anglois, Fran- 
cois Drack, fut assailli et périt misérablement; quoique 
bien armé, il lui fallut, dit-on, succomber et devenir la 
proie de ces crabes monstrueux.” 
‘Aes. 


P.S. Since writing the above I have looked into 
the Biographie Générale, and found the following 
foot-note to the article “Sir Francis Drake”: 
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“De Paw, dans ses Recherches philosophiques sur les 
Americains (t. i, p, 245), raconte ainsi la mort de Drake. 
*Ce navigateur étant descendu dans Vile des Crabes en 
Amérique, il y fit & l'instant environné par ces animaux; 
quoiqu’il fit une longue résistance, il dut suecomber, Ces 
monstrueux crustaceés, les plus grands que l'on connaisse 
dans le monde, lui coupérent les jambes, les bras et la téte 
avec leurs serres, et rongerent son cadayre jusqu’aux os,’ ” 


Avtoerapus IN Booxs (3** S. viii. 202, 284, 


&e.) —I have a very fine copy of Zpigrammata | 


Thome Mori, Basilese, 1520, in the original stamped 
binding, with “T. B.” stamped on the cover; and 
under the colophon, in a court hand of the time :— 
“Tuomas Burts. 
" er = pager seed | quoth Butts.” 
ie wise and playne, 
ARTHUR DALRYMPLE. 

Norwich. 

Ints AND Lity (3 S, ix. 350.)—There is a 
folio page devoted by Goropius Becanus to this 
subject, and it would be trespassing too much on 
your valuable space to extract all that relates to 
lilies and the iris —the heraldic use of which is 
traced up to Noah. Your correspondent must, 
therefore, be satisfied with the following brief 
extract : — 

“Jam ut nulla in vetustis nummis Iridis extarent 
monumenta, ipsa tamen Francorum lilia clarissime de- 
monstrant nihil sese habere cum Susinis Persarum floribus 
commune, nihilque aliud quam Iridem referre.” 

Brs.ioTHEecar, CHETHAM. 


“Portcy Unvetrnep” (3S. ix. 256, 284.) — 
In his reply to Mr. Coryey, J. Krysman omitted 
to mention the running title of this book, “ Chris- 
tian Policie.”” My copy has only a MS. title, with 
the following observations: — 

“ This book had a new title leafe putt to it since the 
warrs begunn in England, and was sett downe in the 
order following :”— 

Here comes the title, and then is added — 

“ The bookes differ not one syllable saue onely in this 


frontispeice.” 
B. H. C. 


Henry VIIL.’s Potemican Works (3' 8, ix. 
371.)—I quite agree in opinion with A., that the 
Assertio septem Sacramentorum contra Lutherum, 
was not the genuine production of the King; 
though he took great pains to make the Pope and 
the world believe that it was; and was rewarded 
for it by his Holiness with the title of “ Defender 
of the Faith,” since borne with singular incon- 
sistency by so many of his successors, who have 
neither acknowledged the Pope nor been prepared 
to defend the Seven Sacraments. Though there 
is no hope of the real authorship ever being satis- 
factorily ascertained, the opinion of Luther him- 
self that it was not Henry's own composition is 
worth something in the quatien;tened, 
on creditable evidence : “ Quod fide dignis testibus 
didici ” (Ep. ad Hen, VIIL, Sept. 1, 1527). The 


as it was | 


| character of Fisher's other writings, especially his 
Defensio Regie Assertionis contra Captivitatem 
Babylonicam, and his Assertionis Lutherane Con- 
futatio, affords strong presumptive evidence that 
he had at least a principal share in the composi- 

| tion of the King’s treatise. F. C. H. 


Recitation (3% 8, ix. 372.) —“ Richard and 
Betty at Hickleton (not Ickleton) Fair,” will be 
found in a little book of Specimens of the York- 
| shire Dialect; which is to be had, I think, of 

Mr. J. R. Smith of Soho Square. In this volume, 

which bears no date, but was published I should 
fancy some forty years ago, “ Richard and Betty” 
is headed by the words, “ As spoken at the Theatre 

Royal, Drury Lane.” 

I was not aware that Mathews wrote it. If 
he did, he is entitled to credit for the accuracy 
with which he has rendered both the dialect it- 
self, and the homely kindly simplicity of a York- 
shire courtship. Artuur Munsy, M.A. 


[am in doubt whether this recitation will be 
found in any work of the elder Mathews, and I do 
not remember that it was one of his recitations. 
It appears in several collections of Specimens of 
Yorkshire Dialect. I possess one published by 
W. Langdale, Knaresborough, fourth edition, 1839, 
which contains a copy of the production in ques- 
tion. It is headed as I have given it above, and is 
stated to be — 

* A Tale founded on Fact. As recited by Mr. George 
Butler (in the character of a Country Girl) at the Theatre 
Royal, Ripon, April 18th, 1812, being his benefit, and at 
the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, London, in 1819, with 
universal applause.” 

It was a very favourite recitation in my youth. 
It would be in vain to seek for the author as I 
think, and I should be much surprised to find 
that it was ever recited by Mathews. T. B. 


Park AND Forest (3' S. ix. 218.)—If park is 
a Celtic word, what is the common derivation of 
French pare, Italian parco, Spanish parque, Dutch 
perk (which I may add is the Hampshire and 
Somerset pronunciation), German park or pferch, 
Swed. park, &c. The Anglo-Sax. form was pearruc 
or -oc. Not to mention, with much respect, the 
derivation by Junius of this word, from 7épig, or 
that of Skinner from épkos, sepimentum, is the 
derivation by Wachter from German bergen, byr- 
gan, to keep safe—like the word bark, which pro- 
tects the inner tree and the sap—exploded ? 

Mr. Woopnovse asks the derivation of forest. 
The controversy would fill pages; but I can refer 
him to the authors who have advanced different 
opinions: Vossius De Vit., lib. ii. c. 6; Spelman, 
Camden, Du Cange, Wachter, Cotgrave. Grotius 
identifies it with hurst, i. e. the South of England 
(especially Kentish) word hurst, a wood. Both 


words are used by Rob. Gloucester, Brunne, 
P. Ploughman, Xe. 


IGNATIUS, 
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EXTRAORDINARY Frat or Memory (3" S. ix. 


98, &c.) — An old gentleman named John Futter, | 


who was some few years since a well-known land 
agent and tithe collector in the county of Norfolk, 


used to boast of an extraordinary feat of memory, | 


of which your correspondence on this subject has 
reminded me. He had wagered at the request of 


a lady, whose guest he then was, to recollect | 


every word of the sermon to be preached in 
church, and afterwards to commit it verbatim to 
writing. Occupying the same pew as his hostess 
and her friends, they saw that he took no notes. 
Mr. Futter then retired to his own room and 
wrote out the sermon; which, on comparison 
with the original MS. which the preacher had 


been asked to bring for the purpose, was found to | 
vary only in one instance where a synonyme was | 


used; but in that Mr. Futter was proved to be 


correct, for the clergyman had a distinct recollec- | 


tion of substituting the one word for the other in 
his delivery from the pulpit. I have no other 
voucher for the truth of this story than Mr. 
Futter’s own relation of it to myself. If I mis- 
take not, the church he named was Bracon Ash, 
and the lady the late Miss Berney of Bracon Hall, 
whose agent he was, G. A. C. 

Bisnor Cooper (3" 8. ix. 393.) —A Life of 
Bishop Cooper, and his connection with Magdalen 
College, will be found in — 

“A Register of the Presidents, Fellows, Demies, In- 
structors in Music and Grammar, Chaplains, Clerks, and 
Choristers, and other Members of 8S. M. Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, &c., by John Rouse Bloxam, D.D., Vicar 
of Beeding, Sussex.”—Vol. iii., Znstructors in Grammar, 
p- 108—124. Parker, Oxford, 1863. 

Bishop Cooper was Master of Magdalen College 
School, 1549—1567. C. H. M. 

Hymnotoey (3 S. ix. 371.) — In Lymns An- 
cient and Modern, No. 78 was altered by the 
compiler from a hymn published in the Penny 
Post (vol. vi. No. 3), and signed “G. H. 8.” 
No. 89 is from “ Exite, Sion filie’’—I know 
neither the author nor the translator. Nos. 201, 


collection, found at North Elmham in Norfolk, on 
the estate of the late Richard Milles, Esq., of 
North Elmham, and of Hackington in Kent, by 
whom it was presented to Mr. Faussett. The 
urn itself was, I think, in the Manchester Exhi- 
bition ; but I cannot lay my hands on my note of 
the words inscribed. G. A. C. 


THe Rue or THE ROAD AND THAT OF THE 
Foorpatu (3" S. ix. 296.) —Your correspondent 
is in error in supposing that our English “rule of 
the road” is “observed in most civilized countries.” 
In France the rule is, that when a carriage meets 
another, each keeps to the right, while a carriage 
overtaking another passes it on the left: in both 
respects the reverse of that which obtains among 

, 


us. J.B. W. 


REVOLUTIONARY SpecuLations (3™ 8. ix. 369.) 
Mr. TRENCH does not mention the author of the 
epigram on the Paris Loan, It was Hookham 
Frere. Hf. P. D. 

“Rarron Raw’ S. ix. 213, 361.) —There 
is no occasion for mystery about the meaning of 
Ratton Raw. It is simply the king’s way, Rat- 
had’n Righ, pronounced attanreigh by those who 


, 


(3r4 


| still speak the old Celtic tongue, and who use the 


213, 227 (which is founded on a German hymn), | 


and 228, are by the Rey. Sir Henry Baker. 
216 isa compilaticn from several hymns. No. 262 
is by William Cameron, 1770 —a variation from 
Watts, 1709: it is the 66th Scotch Paraphrase. 
No. 265 is “Ex quo salus mortalium,” in the 


No. | 


Paris Breviary for first Vespers on a commemora- | 


tion of martyrs. mm. We 
Latin Hymns (3" §, ix. 372).—No. 132 is the 
hymn of Lauds on the First Sunday after Pente- 
cost (now called Trinity Sunday) in the Anglo- 
Saxon hymnaries. Il. W. D. 
InscRIBED Mortvary Urns (3" S. ix. 119.)— 


In one of the numbers of C. Roach Smith’s Co/- 
lectanea Antigua is a notice of an inscribed urn, 


term in every-day speech, applying it to good or 
made roads as against uneven mountain tracks. 
J. Hi. 
Jedburgh. 


CuHartes Jackson, Doncaster, writes: “It 
seems very questionable whether the name is in- 
debted for its real derivation to either rats or rot- 
tenness.” Iam of the same opinion. The name 
is given to many places where there never was 
any wood to rot; and Mr. Jackson’s reference to 
a rental of the date of 1474, is one among a mul- 
titude of proofs that it was not uncommon cen- 
turies before the introduction of our present rat 
into the country. From the habits, depredations, 
and prolific increase of this species alone, could 
the appellation arise. It could not be applicable 
to any conditions of the old black rat, now nearly 
extinct. W. J. 


In the parish of East Tuddenham, Norfolk, is a 
lane, occupied by a few cottages, called “ Rotten 
Row.” believe that name to be as widely 
spread about the country as “ Cold Harbour,” and 
that its true etymology has not yet been hit. 

G. A.C. 


PassaGrE From Prato (3 8, ix. 391.) — The 
passage will be found in Plato, De Republica, ii. 
361, E. (cap. 5, ed. Stallbaum). The words are— 
ottw Siaxeluevos 5 Slxasos paotiyadoeta, otpeSdAdoeTa, 
Sedqjoer at, exxavOjserar TwPCadrud, TeAEUTaY WavTA KaKa 
rabiv avarxwivaev0ijcera. P. J. F. GANTILLON. 


The passage referred to by Bastt Montacve is 


in the possession of Mr. Meyer, from the Faussett | doubtless the well-known one in the Jtepublic, 
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bk. ii. p. 561, E. (Steph.), which, with the con- 
text, contains the idea of crucifixion, though the 
word dvacxiw5vAevOijcerc: points to a somewhat dif- 
ferent punishment. ScISCITATOR, 

Seputcurat Devices (3% 8, ix. 194, &e.)—It 
may not be alien to add to the instances of de- 
vices showing the me: of livelihood of the 
deceased, instances of devices showing the means 
of their death. In Westgate Chapel yard, Wake- 
field, is a stone to the memory of Elizabeth 
Smith, “cruelly murdered, Sept. 2nd, 1802, aged 
68 years.” On the upper part of the stone are 
sculptured, a razor, a pair of tongs, a candlestick, 
and a sort of sickle—evidently the implements 
with which the deed was done. CYRIL. 

CORRESPONDENCE OF MARIE-ANTOINETTE (3"4 
S, ix. 280.)— The following extract, from the 
Edinburgh Review for April, gives us the re- 
viewer's opinion on the correspondence gene- 
rally 

“ So much, at least, of these letters is beyond all ques- 
tion true and authentic, that the of all the 
suspected documents would not materially alter or injure 
the general effect of the correspond nee.” 


ins 


omission 


M. S. 
our Saviour (3 8. 
that our Lord 


TRADITION CONCERNING 
ix. 351.)\—The tradition 


smiled appears in the apocryphal, or rather, spu- 
rious Epistle of Lentulus to the Roman senate. 


I do not remember seeing it in any genuine an- 
cient document. B. EL. C. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
Thoughts on Great Painters. By J. P. Davis, Painter. 
(Longman.) 6 
This is a posthumous work of one who obviously had 
given much time and thought to the subject. It proposes 
to give an answer to the question often asked, “ What 
constitut the peculiar merit of the great work before 
us?” by a series of digests of the styles of the leading 
M Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, Titian, Correggio, 
Rubens, Vandyke, Claude, Poussin, Cuyp, and our own 
Wilson, Reynolds, Wilkie, and Lawrence—marking by 
broad and distinct touches their peculiar characteristics, 
ind illustrating each by comparison with others. Mr. 
Davis avoided technicalities, and eschewed metaphysics, 
and has certainly no right to be pronounced superiicial, 
because he has the great merit of being intelligible. The 
book will enable many to enjoy still more the works of 
the great artists of whom it treats. 


Gossip about Portraits, principe lly E agrar d Portraits. 

By Walter F. Tiffin. ( Bohn.) 

A well-timed volume of very pleasant gossip, which 
ilbeit more especially devoted to Engraved Portraits, will 
be read with interest by all visitors to the National Por- 
trait Exhibition, 7 


Cue Fatruoitr Cotiecrion or Pacrants. — The 
valuable bequest which the late accomplished artist and 
antiquary, Mr. Frederick William Fairholt, left to the 
Society of Antiquaries, has been delivered at Somerset 
House. It consists of between 200 and 300 volumes; 


| Sranwe’s Wonas. 


never 


| gantly decorated for the occasion. 


many of which are of great interest and curiosity, and 
has been received by the Society in a manner worthy 
alike of that learned body and of the donor. The books 
are to be kept separately as “ The Fairholt Bequest ;” to 
be distinguished by a special book-plate ; and endeavours 
are to be made to make the collection as complete in 
works on Pageants as it can be. A catalogue of them 
will, we believe, be prepared, as soon ag may be, for circu- 
lation among the members, 


Tue IyrersarionaAL HorticutturaL Exurmrrion 
has proved a success, far beyond the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of its promoters. So extensive and brilliant a 
display of flowers has never been seen in this country 
before ; and many years will probably elapse before sucht 
a collection may be again gathered together. To meet 
the general wish the Executive Committee, with the con- 
sent and assistance of the exhibitors, have arranged to 
continue the Exhibition until Thursday next, the 31st 
instant. Let every one who loves flowers and has a 
shilling secure the sight of this matchless fiower show. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 

Particulars of price, &c., of the following book to be sent direct to the 
gentleman by whom it is required, whose name and address are 
given for that purpose : — 

Large 8vo edition, or any of the Ist editions of the 
single works. 
Wanted by Rev. J. C. Jackson, 5, Chatham Place East, 
lackney, N.E. 


Notices ta Correspondents. 


G. F. D. The first edition of Stow's Summarie of English Chronicles 
was published in 1560; the first edition of his Annales of a General Chro- 
nicle of England in 1580. 

W. B. M. Bequest for Persecuting Heretics. Js our Correspondent 
referring to the curious bequest mentioned by Mr. P. S. King in our 3r 
S. vill. 455. 

H. Y. 8. 
pell 


0 known f 


Baltimore, U.S.) John Dunton's heterogenous works ore 

mn the republication of his Life and Errors by John Ni- 
chols, in 1818, 2 vols. For a list of them see Bohn's edition of Lowndes's 
Manual. The Athenian Gazette, or Mercury, commenced on March 
17, 1690—91, and ended on June 14, 1697, making 20 vols. folio. 

W. E. A. Oxow. “ A Nonsensical Song,” by Richard Savage has been 
frequently printed. There are three copies, with the music by Mr. Hem- 
ming, in the British Museum. 

The etymology of Whit-Sunday has been discussed in 
9% 


Parsnytex 


“N.& 
A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. & Q.” is now 


Q.” 2nd 8. ii. 77, 99, 153; 3rd S. vii. 479. 


| ready,and may be had of all Booksellers and Newsmen, price |s. 6d.; 


or, tree by post, direct from the publisher, for Is. 8d. 

“ Nores anv Qoss " is published at noon on Friday, and i also 
issued in Mowrucy Pants. The Subscription for Stampep Corres for 
six Month: forwarded direct from the Publisher (including the Half- 
yearly Ixvex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid_by Post Ofice Order, 
nayable at the Strand Post Office, in favour of Wutiam G. Sutra, 33, 
Vertixeron Sraser, Sraaxn, W.C., where also all Communications 
roa tus Eprror should be addressed. 


GRAND FESTIVAL OF FLOWERS. — The following distin- 
guished guests have been invited, and have signified their intention to 
be present:—H.R.H. the Duchess Magnolia, H.R.H. the Princess Jes- 
samine, H.K.H. the Princess Urange Blossom, H.R.H. the Princess 
Spring Violet, U.R.H. the Princess Tuberose, H.M. the Meadow Queen, 
attended by the Hon. Misses Vernal Grass and New Mown Hay of fra- 
grant memory; the Duchess Dowager Heliotrope, the Peerless White 

tose, the Marchioness of Mitcham Lavender, the Marchioness Migno- 
nette, the Countess Eau de Chypre from Cyprus, the Countess Santal 
Wood of Timor, the Viscountesses [Hyacinth and Wallflower, the 
Baronesses Hoyabella, Geranium, and Clove Pink, The Lady Lily of 
the Valley, the Hon. Miss May Blossom, the Hon. Miss Verbena Leaf, 
Miss Sweet Daphne, Miss Jonquil, Miss Citronella, the Grande Duke 
Frangipanni, the Duke Opoponax, Marquis Rondeletia, the Earl Volka- 
meria, the Earl of Ambergris, the Viscount Stephanotis, Rear- Admiral 
Patchouly, Captain Sweet William, General Vitiver, Count Lebanon 
Cedarwood, Major Fragrant Phiox, Lieutenant Hawthorn, Captain 
Cedras, Sir Scented Stock, and many others of distinguished odour. 
The Lotus of Egypt, the accepted Bride of the Nile, is also expected. 
The numerous guests on their arrival will be received by Messrs. Peas 
and Lupin. The interior of the Laboratory of Flowers has been ele- 
Visitors may obtain Samples of 
the Breath of each Fragrant Guest at 2s. 6d. each, at 2, New Bond Street, 
W., London. 


“ Nores & Qvenizs” is registered for transmission abroad. 











